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THAN WHOM AND ITS CONGENERS. 


THE older grammarians have usually regarded 
than whom as an anomaly, incapable of expla- 
nation, but justified by good usage. The only 
writer,so far as I know, bold enough to question 
its correctness, is Mr. Washington Moon, and 
he enjoys the unenviable distinction of father- 
ing such a clause as, ‘‘ Mr. Geo. Withers, than 
who no one has written more sensibly on this 
subject.’’ Occasionally a timid appeal was 
made to the Latin ablative of comparison with- 
out guam (minor Pompeio), it being left to the 
reader to devise the ways and means by which 
the Latin succeeded in influencing the English 
construction. 

Latterly, the expression has been consid- 
ered as due to the analogy of fo whom, with 
whom, by whom, etc., than being explained as 
a preposition. Jespersen, for example, con- 
siders it good English to follow ¢han with the 
accusative of any personal pronoun. He de- 
fends such sentences as,* 

‘*You are younger than me ”’ (Fielding). 

‘*He seems mightier than them ”’ (Byron). 

‘*She was neither better bred nor wiser than 
you or me ”’ (Thackeray). 

‘«This use of the acc. after ¢han,’’ says Jes- 
persen, ‘‘of which Bishop Lowth, in his gram- 
mar (1762, p. 145), is already able to quote 
many examples from the writings of Swift, 
Lord Bolingbroke, Prior, etc., is now so uni- 
versal as to be considered the normal construc- 


tion ; that is, to the general feeling thanisa 
preposition as well as a conjunction.”’ 





I am inclined to think that Jespersen has 
greatly overestimated the prepositional ten- 
dency of ¢han. The best modern writers,— 
De Quincey, Macaulay, Newman, Arnold, 
Lowell, Ruskin, Tennyson, for example,—do 
not employ such sentences as those cited. If 
Jespersen is right, then ‘‘ You love her more 
than me,’’ and the countless similar sentences 
become at once hopelessly tangled. 

However, while he seems to me to overstate 

* For other examples, see Jespersen, Progress in Lang., 
Pp. 199; Storm, Englische Philologie, p. 712; Miitzner, Eng- 
lische Grammatik, ii, p. 12; and Baskervill and Sewell, 
English Grammar, p, 280. 
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the tendency, no one can question that it is to 
the influence of prepositions that we must trace 
the origin of ‘han and the acc. in the sentences 
cited. Whether good English or not, these 
sentences testify to a prepositional drift in 
than and furnish interesting material to the 
student of historical English grammar. 

But why (1) should ¢az with pronouns show 
any special disposition to assume the function 
of a preposition? And why (2) has this dispo- 
sition triumphed in the case of than whom ? 


(1) Comparison in Latin was expressed either 
by guam or by the ablative. Both construc- 
tions possessed sufficient vitality to perpetuate 
themselves (but with altered boundary lines) 
in the Romance tongues; but in the change 
from a synthetic to an analytic language, the 
ablative is, of course, replaced by a preposi- 
tion and an oblique case. In French the prep- 
osition used is de; in Italian dz; in Spanish de, 
etc.: Jl a plus de six ans; Tu sei pit grande 
di me; Es mas rico de lo que V. cree, etc. 

Now the Old English, like the Latin, had 
two methods of comparison, by donne or by 
the dative alone. The first has come down to 
us unchanged. What has become of the sec- 
ond? Is not the prepositional drift of thax 
before pronouns the analogue of the Old Eng- 
lish dative without domne? In other words, 
than would seem to have fallen heir in popu- 
lar usage to an inheritance to which it has at 
least some show of historical claim. 

Moreover,the prepositional use of ‘han before 
the personal pronouns has not been traced to 
a period preceding the Queen Anne Age. 
Why did it attain its chief florescence then? 
It seems to me that the influence of the French 
idioms, gue moi, gue toi, que /ui, etc., must be 
conceded. It was a period in England of 
strong French influence. If 7¢# 7s me was in- 
fluenced by c’est moi, why may we not still 
more confidently claim for ‘han me the influ- 
ence of gue moi, seeing that Old English had 
already prepared the way for a construction of 
this nature? Notice, too, that in French, gue 
is used as a pure conjunction (7/ est plus dgé 
gue je ne croyais) and as a pure preposition (77 
est meilleur que mot). Is not the double func- 
tion, then, of ‘han to be attributed most rea- 
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sonably to the influence of the French gue? 
When Prior writes (see Storm, Zxg. Phil., p. 
713) 

** Thou art a girl, as much brighter than her, 

As he is a poet sublimer than me,” 


it is impossible not to feel that he is strongly 
under the influence of French models. 

But why did not the Old English dative of 
comparison develop into prepositional than 
without the aid of the French idiom, and why 
is not prepositional fan as fully established 
to-day as conjunctional ¢han, or as French 
prepositional gue? This is a difficult question, 
but the answer seems to me to lie in the wide 
employment, during all periods of English, of 
do as a substitute for the verb of the preced- 
ing clause. -In such a sentence as He falks 
better than J, if anything be understood after 
J, it is do, not fa/k. Indeed, all forms of do as 
thus used, have become so common that ¢han 
has to fight its way with great difficulty to a 
purely prepositional import. When a French- 
man says // parle mieux que mot, there is, of 
course, no mentally supplied predicate follow- 
ing moi. Such a predicate has long dropped 
out of consciousness, the French having no 
colorless’ word like do to keep alive the con- 
junctional force of gue. But with us, the case 
is different: in Old English, Middle English, 
and Modern English, do has been our fro- 
verb. With the sole exception of the verb /o 
be, there is not a verb in our language that do 
cannot represent, provided its antecedent does 
not precede it too far. 

I repeat, therefore, that the introduction, or 
at least the florescence, in the Queen Anne 
Age of prepositional ‘han before the personal 
pronouns, is due to French influence ; and that 
the forces now operative in English do not 
seem to warrant an indiscriminate use of than 
as a preposition before the personal pronouns. 

(2) But the case is different with ‘han whom, 
We cannot mentally supply a predicate in this 
construction. The genius of the language is 
“‘dead’”’ against it. What is Mr. Moon’s un- 
derstood predicate in his ¢han who construc- 
tion? An obliquecaseis forced uponus. The 
nominative is impossible. Precisely the same 
impossibility is evidenced in Latin. Cicero’s 
comparison, Polybium sequamur, quo nemo 
Suit diligentior, could not be otherwise ex- 





pressed. Quam qui might delight Mr. Moon, 
but no Roman. The palmary example of than 
whom is Milton’s 

** Beelzebub, than whom none higher sat.” 


But Shakespeare has one employment of the 
same construction (L. L. L. iii, 1, 180), 

“A domineering pedant o'er the bay ; 

Than whom no mortal so magnificent!” 
The ¢han whom construction seems, therefore, 
to have originated in the Italian period of our 
language, at least a hundred years before the 
recorded appearance of than me, than him, 
etc. The most reasonable inference is that 
there has been Italian influence; for, in Italian, 
than with any pronoun is represented by the 
preposition ad, provided, of course, no predi- 
cate follow; and with ¢hanv and the relative 
pronoun, a sequent predicate is impossible. 

C. ALPHONSO SMITH. 

Louisiana State University. 





THE “CRONICA DE LOS RIMOS 
ANTIGUOS.” 


In the year 1863, the well-known Spanish 
scholar, Amador de los Rios, made a contri- 
bution to Spanish literature by publishing 
portions of a hitherto unknown poem on 
Count Fernan Gonzalez, a favorite national 
hero of the Middle Ages. In his Astoria 
Critica de la Literatura Espaiiola,: he tells us 
all that is known ofthis poem and cites from 
it, in all, some two hundred verses. The poem 
is preserved in fragments interspersed in a 
prose chronicle of Fernan Gonzalez. The 
prose chronicle is written by Fray Gonzalo de 
Arredondo, Abbot of San Pedro de Arlanza, 
and Royal Chronicler to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. Arredondo dedicates his work to the 
Emperor Charles V, which fact leads Rios to 
put the date of the prose chronicle, or at least 
the dedication, after the year 1520. 

The following is a brief summary of Rios’ 
conclusions in regard to the poetic fragments. 
The poem is virtually a reproduction of the 
celebrated old thirteenth century Poema de 
Fernan Gonzalez, but it differs from this work 
in the form of versification, as well as in the 
manner of describing events; and further- 
more, it contains various events not found in 


x Vol. iv, pp. 443-459. 
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the older poem. The poetic form is guinéillas, 
and as to date, Rios concludes that it is con- 
temporary with the Historia en Coplas de 
Alfonso XT, that is, 1352 or alittlelater. The 
proof of this date is a certain rudeness of diction 
in the poem itself and Arredondo’s voucher 
for its antiquity. This, then, is the state of 
the question as Rios left it; namely, that 
Arredondo, writing his prose chronicle at the 
end of the fifteenth century, or the beginning 
of the sixteenth, interpolated extensive quota- 
tions from a Crénica de los Rimos An- 
tiguos, or poetic history of Fernan Gonzalez, 
written about the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

Fortunately the Spanish critic tells us from 
what manuscript he has taken the many verses 
printed in his Literatura; namely, Escorial 
Y-iii-2. The writer of the present article has 
been able to examine this manuscript and the 
study here presented is based on results so ob- 
tained. As Rios correctly remarks, Arredondo 
cites passages fromthe Crénica de los Rimos 
Antiguos, and also from the Poema de Fernan 
Gonzalez; but, strange to say, he makes no 
mention of a third poem, a vi//ancico of twenty- 
three stanzas, the refrain of which is: 
“‘Y aunque muerte, vencedor.’’ The extent to 
which the chronicler makes use of the first two 
poenis is stated by Rios as follows: 


“Y tanta estimacion lograron estos en el 
juicio de Arredondo, que apenas hallamos 
capitulo, en donde ya 4 manera de epigrafe, ya 
por via de confirmacion de su relato, o in- 
sertéra algunas estrofas,; pensamiento feliz 4 
que debemos hoy la posesion de esta joya de 
la poesia histérica castellana.”’ 

Senor Rios’ enthusiasm has led him to exag- 
gerate. Arredondo’s prose chronicle is divid- 
ed into four parts or books, and it is only in 
Book ii that we find citations from the so-called 
Crénica de los Rimos Auntiguos,; the Poema 
de Fernan Gonzalez is quoted in only three 
cases. 

Indeed, Rios’ examination of the manuscript 
must have been extremely superficial, other- 
wise he must have noticed a most striking disar- 
rangement of leaves in Book ii. ‘To be sure, 
the numbering of folios is consecutive, but 
the numbering was done after the manuscript 
had been bound, or at least after it had been 
arranged for binding. As the manuscript 





exists at present, the second half of Chapter 
xxviii follows immediately the first half of 
Chapter xiv, the missing chapters being found 
in the interior of Chapter xlii. The misplaced 
leaves are numbered 182-241 and consist of 
exactly three quires of twenty folios each. 
These three quires, if put in their proper place 
between folios 121 and 122 (the first and last 
leaf of two consecutive quires), make the 
order of chapters correct, and if further proof 
is necessary it is furnished by the context 
and also by the existence ofa divided word 
hecho. The first syllable of this word occurs 
at the bottom of fo. 121 verso, and if fo. 242 be 
made next in order, -cho will be found to be 
the first syllable at the top of the folio recto. 

As might be expected from the above dis- 
covery, some of the verses quoted by Rios 
would be referred to the wrong chapter of 
the prose chronicle; but this should happen 
only in the case of Chapters xiv, xxviii and 
xlii. The carelessness, however, does not 
stop here, for five of the chapter references 
are incorrect, and a// of the poetic fragments 
are cited as occurring in Book i, whereas all 
of them occur in Book ii. 

Another example of superficial work may 
be seen in the failure to discover the exact 
date at which Arredondo’s chronicle was 
written. On the last folio verso of the 
Escurial manuscript (but not at the bottom of 
the page), the author, speaking of the con- 
tents in the fourth and last book, says that 
the kings of Castile and the descendants of 
Count Fernan Gonzalez are brought down 
‘* fasta en nuestro tiempo que es en el ajio del 
Sefior de mill quinientos y catorce.’’ So that 
Arredondo evidently finished his work in 
1514, and wrote the dedication to Charles V at 
a later date. 

We come now to a consideration of the 
fragmentary poem itself, which Rios. calls 
Crénica de los Rimos Antiguos, and the date 
of which he places at the middle of the four- 
teenth century. Both Mila y Fontanals and 
Menéndez y Pelayo were struck by a false ring 
in this poem. The former remarks: 

‘El corte de las quintillas (no el empleo de 
este metro) nos parece indicar un versificador 


de la segunda mitad del s. xv; y el lenguaje 
afectadamente arcaico.’’2 


a Poesia Heroico-popular Castellana, p. 188, note 3. 
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The latter explains it as being a falsification 

by Arredondo himself.3 There is, to besure, 
a false element in the poem, but this is due 
not to Arredondo or the scribe, but to Rios who, 
in his printed version, has altered a sixteenth 
century work and has tried to force it into a 
fourteenth century appearance. His excuse 
for so doing, seems to be found in the follow- 
ing passage: 
‘* El empefio - los escritores y publicadores 
de su (Arredondo’s) tiempo mostraron en 
polir y perfectionar el estilo y lenguaje de las 
producciones de la edad media, haya sido 
parte 4 disfigurareste nuevo Poema de Fernan 
Gonzalez, haciendo algunos de sus accidentes 
exteriores vacilar 4 la critica respecto de la 
verdadera época en que hubo de ser com- 
puesto.’’4 

The following are a few of the means em- 
ployed by Rios in order to restore the poem: 

1. Use of archaic te for 7 in maraviella (p. 
447), sengiella (p. 450), rodie//as (p. 453), etc.s 

2. Initial f for 4 in fesieron (p. 446), faré (p. 
450), finojado (p. 453), etc. 

3. Omission of initial A in onrado (p. 449), 
ospedado (p. 449), etc. 

4. Use of old strong perfects veno (p. 452), 
Sesieron (p. 446), venteron (p. 452), etc. 

5. The conjunction ‘and’ is rendered by eé¢, 
whereas the MS. has y or e. 

6. Use of final ¢ for d in “if (p. 450), servit 
(p. 452), crueldat (p. 452), etc. 

In regard to the language of the poem under 
consideration, Rios bases his claims to an- 
tiquity upon a certain rudeness of diction, and 
the occurrence of stock expressions which are 
characteristic of the early period of Spanish 
literature. But, asthe Spanish scholar himself 
tells us that the fragmentary poem is an obvious 
imitation of the old thirteenth century poem, 
this rudeness of diction and the occurrence of 
old Spanish phrases, may as well be attributed 
to the imitative genius of a sixteenth century 
author as toa fourteenth century one. The 
imitation of the older poem is evident, but 
what is rudeness of diction in a pseudo-four- 
teenth century poem must be characterized as 
doggerel when it occurs two hundred years 
later. 

3 Antologia de Poetas Liricos Castellanos, iii, p. 124, note. 

4 Literatura, iv, p. 439. The italics are Rios’, 

5 Even villa (<villam) is made to appear as vie//a (pp. 

447, 450). 





As to the versification, Rios cites several 
cases where five-verse stanzas are used before 
the middle of the fourteenth century, though 
he himself seems to feel that the guintillas as 
found in the fragmentary poem are character- 
istic of a later period. 

The final proof of the age of our poemis of 

a more formidable kind: we are told that 
Arredondo himself vouches for its antiquity. 
Rios’ statement is as follows: 
‘**‘Declarando el cronista de los Reyes Catélicos 
que ‘estaba su obra sacada con gran estudio 
de muchos, singulares y ciertos libros’ daba 
el nombre de ‘ Crénica de rimos antiguos’ 4 
este Poema de Fernan Gonzalez, quilatando 
su autoridad por lo remoto del tiempo en 
que lo suponia escrito. ‘E yodigo y afirmo 
(afiadia tratando de esta y de la primera historia 
poética del Conde) que estos metros tienen 
en si toda verdad. . . 6 no debemos considerar 
la manera del grosero hablar, sino atender sy 
lo que dizen es cierto 6 verdad, ca no es 
verdad toda elocuencia, ni mentira toda habla 
grosera.’’6 

It will be remembered that in addition to 
the numerous fragments of the poem printed 
by Rios, Arredondo cites passages from the 
old thirteenth century Poema de Fernan 
Gonzalez. This he does in three instances. 
First, in Book i, chapter 38, where, after speak- 
ing of the genealogy of Count Fernan Gon- 
zalez, he adds: ‘lo qual consta por los 
metros antiguos que en aquel tiempo usaban, 
que entre otras cosas dizen:’’ then follows 
the ‘‘copla”’ corresponding to no. 168 of 
Janer’s text. The second citation occurs in 
Book i, chapter 41: ‘del qual entre otras cosas 
dizen los metros antiguos ansi:’’ then follows 
the ‘‘copla antigua’’ corresponding to no. 
170 of Janer’s text. The third case where the 
older poem is cited, is in Book ii, chapter 81, 
in which, after speaking of the firstjudges of 
Castile and of the various sources and docu- 
ments used in preparing his chronicle, Arre- 
dondo continues thus : 


‘*E aun en los rimos muy antequisymos de 
las coronicas de aquel tiempo, comiengan el 
alcamiento y sacamiento de los alcaldes o 
juezes de Castilla despues luego que murié el 
rey don Alfonso el Casto e dizen entre otras 
cosas los metros asy.”’ 


Then follow thirteen coplas designated as 
‘‘metros antiguos,’’ which correspond to nos. 


6 Literatura, iv, p. 440. 
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159-161 of Janer’s text. These coplas affirm 
that, upon the death of King Alfonso el Casto, 
the Castilians did not elect a new king, but 
appointed two judges, Nufio Rasura and Lain 
Calvo, the ancestors respectively of Fernan 
Gonzalez and the Cid Campeador. Now, fol- 
lowing directly upon these thirteen coplas, 
occurs the passage which Rios quotes in order 
to establish Arredondo’s indorsement of the 
antiquity of the fragmentary poem. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the passage in question 
refers only to the thirteenth century poem, 
(from which the thirteen coplas are taken), 
and not to the fragmentary poem in guintildas. 

Furthermore, if Rios had quoted the whole 
passage instead of a portion of it, he would 
have seen that even the title, ‘‘ Crénica de 
los Rimos Antiguos,’’ refers to the older poem, 
and not to the one he has been at so much 
labor to glorify. The passage following the 
thirteen coplas, reads as follows: 


‘‘Estas y otras coplas ponen las coronicas de 
los rimos antiguos, de donde paresce que los 
poetas e coronistas mucho antepasados no 
herraron el pringipio de sus coronicas pues 
comengaron en el rey don Fruele o despues 
de finado el rey don Alfonso el Casto. No 
fazen otra mengion porque fuesen alcados 
sy noa mengua ea falta de no auer sugesion 
real. Y aunque a alguno paresca estos rimos 
no de tanta autoridad por en sy no tener buen 
estilo, a mi lo tal no paresce porque asi to- 
mamos las cosas de los autores pasados e su 
hablar segund la sazon e tienpo en que se 
hallaron e fueron escriptos; e tanto estos metros 
tienen en sy mas verdad, quanto son mas an- 
tiguos puesque paresge asy por coroni- 
cas como por otras escripturas que los tales 
rimos se usaban y aun dellos se preciavan en 
tienpo del ynfante Pelayo y del rey don Al- 
fonso el Catélico y del rey don Alfonso el 
Casto y de los otros reyes sucesyvamente 
fasta el rey don Fernando el Magno. E no 
solo esta manera de escrevir se usava en 
aquellos tienpos en las coronicas, mas aun en 
las vidas e historias de santos como paresce 
en Sant Millan e de Santo Toribio y de otros. 
E yo digo e afirmoque estos metros tienen en 
sy toda verdad pues conciertan con los pre- 
villegios, los quales en ninguna manera 
mentir podien (s7¢ /) y no devemos considerar 
la manera del grosero hablar syno atenter sy 
lo que dizen es cierto 6 verdad ca noes verdad 
toda eloquengi4d ni mentira toda la habla 
grosera.”’ 


The force of this passage is clear. Arre- 
dondo, referring to the first mention of the 





Judges of Castile, cites thirteen ancient coplas 
to prove his point and continues with a justifi- 
cation of his use of these verses as reliable 
historical material. The chronicler says, 
furthermore, that this poetic form of narration 
was used not only in the early chronicles, but 
also in the lives of saints as seen in Sant 
Millan, Santo Toribio and others. A versified 
life of Santo Toribio I have not found, but by 
far the best known life of San Millan is the 
versified one written by Berceoin the thir- 
teenth century and the metre employed is the 
same as that used in the Poema de Fernan Gon- 
zalez, from which Arredondo’s thirteen coplas 
are taken. Hence, there can be nodoubt that 
the title Crénica de los Rimos Antiguos, as 
used by Arredondo, is intended to refer to the 
older thirteenth century poem and not to the 
one in guintillas.7 

If further proof were needed, the following 
facts would furnish it. Inthe Escurial manu- 
script used Ly Rios, the older poem is quoted 
only in the three cases enumerated above. It 
was the good fortune of the present writer to 
discover several manuscripts not included in 
Rios’ list; namely, I-209 and T-31 of the Bib. 
Nac. of Madrid, ed of the Acad. de la Hist., 


and the fragment U-11-8 of the Escurial. All 
contain citations from the older poem with a 
total of twenty-six different coplas, or one 
hundred and four verses, which shows that 
the original was well known to Arredondo. 
Furthermore, these coplas are always intro- 
duced as metros antiguos, or coplas antiquisi- 
mas, whereas, in those manuscripts where the 
later poem is quoted, the guiutil/as are gener- 
ally added at the end of the various chapters 
with no sort of introduction or qualification. 
There is, however, one exception and this is 
mentioned by Rios himself: 


‘**Oportuno juzgamos observar que en varias 
copias dela Chrénica de Arredondo que hemos 
examinado, no se hallan los fragmentos del 
Poema de que hablamos: en la quese guarda 

or ejemplo en la Biblioteca Nacional, sefia- 
ada con la marca F-68, que fué sin duda hecha 
en el mismo siglo xvi y tiene dos aprobaciones, 


7 It is almost incomprehensible that Rios shonld have 
misapplied the passage quoted above, for in speaking of the 
Poema de Fernan Gonsalez ( Literatura, iii, p. 343, note) he 
quotes a portion of the same passage as applying to the 
thirteen coplas of this older poem. 


Io!I 
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una de Luis Tribaldos de Toledo, y otra de 
Gil Gonzalez Davila, dadas en 1622, con un 
prélogo del primero, s6lo encontramos citadas 
dos estrofas, calificadas en metros antiguos 
(cap. cxix) y de antiguos rimos (cap. cxlix) de 
mano del mismo Tribaldos.’’8 


Thus, the only case where the guinti//as are 
spoken of as ancient rhymes, is in an imper- 
fect manuscript, and this characterization is 
not by the author of the chronicle, but by 
Tribaldos, a man who wrote more than one 
hundred years after the chronicle was com- 
posed. 

A final point before dismissing the title of 
the poem. The older poetic history must 
have been well known to Arredondo, as is 
seen by his numerous citations from it; 
we know that it was probably written by 
a monk of San Pedro de Arlanza (the monas- 
tery to which Arredondo belonged); and we 
also have on record that in Arredondo’s time 
there probably existed in the monastery of 
Arlanza a manuscript copy of this poem. Fur- 
thermore, the title ‘‘Crénica de los Rimos 
Antiguos,’’ is especially appropriate to the 
Poema de Fernan Gonzalez, as will be seen 
from a glance at its contents. The work is an 
old Spanish epic of the national hero, but it 
begins with the Gothic invasion, enumerates 
the early Kings down to the time of Rodrigo, 
and has an extensive treatment of this last 
King of the Goths. The narrative then con- 
tinues the history of Spain, with a discussion 
of the French invasion, Bernardo del Carpio, 
and the battle of Roncesvalles, bringing the 
summary down tothe time of Fernan Gonzalez 
who flourished in the middle of the tenth 
century ; the remander of the poem is devoted 
to the achievements of this Count. The intro- 
ductory portion occupies 171 coplas and the 
whole poem has only 740, so that nearly one 
fourth of the work deals with events previous 
to the time of our hero. Hence tne poem is 
virtually a rhymed chronicle, and the title 
given to it by Arredondo is indeed well- 
chosen. 

As to the fragmentary poem in guintillas, we 
have seen that its language makes it contem- 

8 Literatura, iv, p. 438-9. Incidentally it may be noted 
that Rios fails to record a third case where MS. F-68, cites 


the fragmentary poem and calls the quotation a metro 
antiguo; namely, cap. cxxvii. 





porary with the prose chronicle in which it oc- 
curs. But who was the author of these frag- 
ments? If in reading a modern prose work 
we should find scattered through the text var- 
ious more or less rude attempts at poetry, the 
poetry being without quotation marks or any 
explanation on the part of the author of the 
book, as to where he got it, we should natur- 
ally say that the poetry was written by the 
author of the prose portion; and this is the 
conclusion we should reach in reading the 
verses in Arredondo’s chronicle. The author 
nowhere tells us where he gets these verses, 
nor are they qualified in any way as are those 
taken from the thirteenth century poem, and 
the natural inference is that Arredondo wrote 
them himself. Furthermore, they are not 
fragments of a more extensive work, but are 
simply laudatory or explanatory verses which 
are placed at the end of the several chapters 
as a poetic summary of the contents or senti- 
ment of these chapters. The idenification of 
Arredondo as the author is strengthened by 
the fact that we not only know that he was 
accostomed to dabble in poetry, as is shown 
by the Cyénica Artantina,y but that he 
made use of the same style and metre 
employed in the guinti//as under discussion. 
This latter point is made clear by the following 
facts: Of the various manuscripts of Arredon- 
do’s prose chronicle, only threet® contain the 
guintillas;, namely, Y-iii-2, I-209, F-68. ‘The 
others, though not containing the guinutil/as, 
are more extensive than those just enumerated, 
in that they begin with the creation of the 
world, and together with F-68 have a more 
extensive ‘‘ Prélogodelautor.”’ In the longer 
‘**prélogo,’’ the author, speaking of the fame 
of Count Fernan Gonzalez, remarks :1 


Aun sus enemigos le ensalcan, ca Auenafanje, 
que fue coronista de los reyes moros, fablando 
en los hechos deste victoriosissimo conde, dize 
en su arauigo que en nuestro lengua ynterpre- 
tado suena asi: 

Levantése un cauallero 
Fernan Gongalez nombrado ; 


9 Restori, Gesta del Cid, pp. 122-128, publishes fifteen 
stanzas of this poem. Cf. also Rios, Literatura iii, p. 367; 
Ticknor, Span. Lit., Second Period, Chap. xxviii, note 3. 

10 I have not seen the manuscript mentioned by Gallardo 
in his Ensayo, i, p. 761. 

11 The reading is from F-68 of the Bib, Nac. de Madrid, 
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Brauo y mortal omicero, of investigation up to the time of that edition, 
Como buytre carnicero, and concludes that the Skeireins is not trans- 


Que 4 todos a destrocgado. 

Siempre fueron muy feroges 

Los de donde este degiende. 

Mira, mira, assi te goces, 

Como assi segura con hoces 

A*quien algo mal les riende. 

So that it is evident that Arredondo not only 
wrote poetry (?), but that he made use of the 
metrical form found in the poem under consid- 
eration. 

The results of this investigation may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 1. The title of 
the poem in guintillas is not ‘‘ Crénica de los 
Rimos Antiguos.’’ 2. It was not composed in 
the middle of the fourteenth century, but is 
contemporary with the prose chronicle in 
which it is found. 3. The author was probably 
Arredondo himself. 4. The title ‘‘Crénica de 
los Rimos Antiguos”’ is used by Arredondo to 
refer to the thirteenth century Poema de 
Fernan Gonzalez. 

C. CARROLL MARDEN. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
SKEIREINS. 


THE authorship of the Skeireins will probably 
never be definitely determined. Loebe, one 
of the earliest authorities on this question, ar- 
rived at the conclusion that, 

‘‘ Whoever the author of the Skeireins may be, 
the question is so difficult to answer, and con- 
necting links are so entirely wanting, that it 
seems better to leave the question alone.’”’ 
Certain features of the language, however, are 
worthy of attention. 

Marold, after a minute investigation, con- 
cludes that the text of the citations is that of 
Wulfila throughout. This he infers in the case 
of those passages not preserved in the Codex 
Argenteus, from the close adherence to the 
Greek text and from the idiom. But, he con- 
cludes, the text quoted is one more interpo- 
lated than the Codex Argenteus. The time 
of composition he determines to be not earlier 
than the middle of the fifth century, probably 
sometime in the sixth century. 

But it is with the commentary or Skeireins 
proper, that we are more directly concerned. 
Bernhardt in his edition summarizes the results 





lated, but composed in the Gothic language, 
with the aid, however, of Greek commentaries. 
He cites correspondences in thought and in 
individual expressions, discovered by Mass- 
mann and others, between certain passages in 
the Skeireins and corresponding passages in 
Cyrillus and Theodorus, and concludes that 
the author of the Skeireins had before him 
either these works or some common work 
upon which these two were based. But that 
the Skeireins is not a translation, at least not 
a slavish one like that of Wulfila, Bernhardt 
concludes from the nature of the language 
and the manner of exposition. As illustration 
of independence he cites a number of Gothic 
idioms which, he asserts, cannot be shown 
either in Greek or in Latin: and bana Jaisé Il 
ad, V a, ni pe haldis \V d,in allaim alamannam 
VIII 4, and points out the awkward accumula- 
tion of participles, for instance, IV 4, VIII c; and 
of genitives, for instance, III 4, c; and the fre- 
quent anacolutha, for instance, IV a, V c. 

What I have here to offer is further internal 
evidence in line with that presented by Bern- 
hardt. 

In the first place a statistical study of the 
word-order shows that the Skeireins, as a 
whole, is not a translation from the Greek. 
This conclusion I have reached after a com- 
parison of statistics for the Skeireins proper, 
with corresponding statistics for the cited pas- 
sages, which, as Marold has shown, are from 
Wulfila, and with statistics gathered by Fried- 
richs for clauses with pronominal subject, in 
Wulfila. These statistics are as follows: 


1. Clauses with pronominal subject, in 


Wulfila. 
NorM. PART. TRANSP. TRANSP., 


Principal, 115 25 55 
Subordinate. 60 15 30 


2. Cited passages in the Skeireins. 
Norm. PART. TRANSP. TRANSP. 


Principal. 19 3 Io 
Subordinate. 24 ° 5 
3. Skeireins proper. 
NorM. Part. TRANSP. TRANSP. 
Principal. 12 II 39 
Subordinate. 16 16 23 
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If we make allowance for the fact that 
Friedrichs, in his statistics for Wulfila, in- 
cludes only clauses with pronominal subjects, 
we see that the order of words in the citations 
of the Skeireins, as regards transposition, is 
very similar to that in Wulfila, but that the 
order of words of the Skeireins proper is very 
different. In these facts we find a corrobora- 
tion of Marold’s conclusion that the citations 
in the Skeireins are from Wulfila. We find 
also strong indication, not to say proof, that 
the Skeireins was not a translation from the 
Greek. Hence any lingering idea that the 
whole Skeireins is a translation from Theo- 
dorus, or from Cyrillus, is effectually dispelled. 

That the author of the Skeireins was unac- 
quainted with Greek is not socertain. Onthe 
contrary ,it seems certain that he was influenced 
by Greek idiom in places, and that in the com- 
position of the Skeireins he had before him 
Greek works. For evidence note the corre- 
spondences, quoted by Bernhardt, between 
passages in the Skeireins and passages in 
Theodorus and Cyrillus. For further internal 
evidence note the following phrases ; bo faura 
ju us anastodeinat garaidon garehsn 1 c; 
pana iupa briggandan in piudangardjai gups 
wig II a, constructed like phrases in Wulfila 
which are due to Greek influence; for instance, 
bi pos gafullaweisidons in uns wathtins=mepr 
tav menAnpopopnutvav iv nulv mpay- 
pdrov, Luke i, 1; 57 baim faurasniwandam 
ana puk praufetjam=xard ras mpoayoveas 
éxi 6& mpopnreias, I. Tim. i, 18. 

There are a number of other idioms proba- 
bly due to Classical influence. For instance 
the peculiar fondness for the suppression of 
predication through the use of participles may, 
perhaps, be attributed to Classical influence, 
though the author of the Skeireins uses this 
construction to an extent not permissible 
either in Greek or in Latin. Further, the 
general freedom in the arrangement of words 
so that the important word has the position of 
emphasis either at the beginning or at the end, 
is a feature common to the Skeireins and to 
the Classical languages; for instance, NMaudi- 
paurfts auk was... \1¢, et swesamma wiljin 
jah swesai mahtai galetkonds pbamma faurpis 
gagiujandin daupaus V 6. Under this head 
may be included the frequent inversions; for 


instance, mip sis misso sik andrunnun sumai 
III a, and possibly, not probably, the favorite 
position of the governing word, noun or verb, 
at the end. 

But the feature to which I wish particularly 
to call attention is a peculiar one which I be- 
lieve to be Classical, more probably Latin than 
Greek. This feature is the so frequent rhetor- 
ical separation of words (usually noun and 
adjective) that are connected in meaning. I 
will cite the instances that I have observed: 
uf daupaus atdrusum staua,la,; gamains al- 
laize nasjands,\a; pizos manasedats gawaurh- 
tedi uslunein, 1a; waldnfnja patainet gudis- 
kamma, 16, po leikeinon xs wambai munands 
gabaurp, 11 6; twos ganamnida wathtins, Il da; 
ainhwaparammeh seina anafilhandam daupein, 
Illa, detkis hraineino inmaidips was sidus, U1 
6; bo ahmeinon anafilhands daupein, Ill 6; 
skeiris brukjands waurdis, V 6b, attins bi ina 
warp weitwodeins, VI c; missaleikaim band- 
wips mannam, V c; tp attins pairh meina 
waurstwa weitwodei alla ufar insaht mannisk- 
odaus Johannes unandsok izwis undredan 
mag kunpi, V1 b; baim swa waurpanam hair- 
dizo pize ungalaubjandane wairp hairto, V\ ¢; 
wethai auk is mahtai, VILL a. 

This phenomenon of word-order, so charac- 
teristic of the Skeireins, is not, to my know- 
ledge, frequent in any independent composi- 
tion in the Teutoniclanguages. It is, however, 
to be found both in Greek and in Latin, for in- 
stance, é/ ris a@SeA@os yuva'na exe Wm Cor, 
I. Cor. vii, 12; "I6oxpdrovs @v padnrys, Diod. 
Sic.; é6 xivdvov Hmover méyi6rorv, Herod.; 
ego vobis regnum trado firmum, Sallust; hac 
utar moderatione, Cicero; Tanta in eo rei- 
publicae bene gerendae spes, Cicero; maiore 
affici turpitudine videremus, Cicero. I might 
multiply instances both from Latin and from 
Greek. The phenomenon seems to be more 
peculiarly Latin; at least I have found it more 
frequent in Latin. Note also in Latin the 
familiar separation of noun and adjective by 
means of the preposition ; for instance, guibus 
in locis paucis ante diebus, Cicero. In any 
event we have here a trace of an influence, 
certainly of the Classical languages, probably 
of Latin. 

Since, then, the author of the Skeireins in 
places uses Gothic idiom, in other places idiom 
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peculiar to the Classical languages, we must 
agree with Bernhardt that the work as a whole 
is an independent composition, but that the 
author has borrowed, ideas probably, construc- 
tions certainly, from the Classical languages. 
In other words, the work is probably composite. 
In this paper, in addition to what was already 
known, I have attempted to present further 
reasons, from internal evidence, for believing 
that the Skeireins is not a ward-for-word 
translation of a Greek original and, at the 
same time, to show that there are unmistakable 
traces of Classical, certainly of Greek, proba- 
bly of Latin, influence. 
GerorGE H. McKNIGHT. 

Cornell University. 





LE PAS SALADIN. 


Ill. 


THE following is not an exhaustive study of 
the language of the text, all characteristics 
not essential to the deterimination of dialect 
having been omitted. In referring to the dia- 
lect spoken in central France, the shorter 
word ‘‘French”’ is almost always used in place 
of ‘‘ Isle-de-France.”’ 


VOWELS. 
A. 


Latin tonic a in open syllable and before oral 
consonants becomes ¢ and ¢7. 

Examples :—1, recorder; 38, sermoner; 56, 
reposer; 72, loyaute; 90, assembler; 100, 
bonte; 106, conte; 113, tref; 126, grever, 127, 
mer; 128, entree; 147, aler; 202, mandes; 17, 
livreis; ror, aleir; 144, conteit; 175, larmeir; 
270, esporonneit; 287, meir; 302, fermeis ; 303, 
chiteis ; 340, leis. 

This development to ¢7 is of some impor- 
tance as it occurs so regularly throughout the 
text. The rhymes donte; aleir, 100; vorres: 
larmeir, 175, as well as in lines 276, 314, and 
384, prove that there was no difference in the 
pronunciation of e¢ and ¢7, which must have 
been ¢. The writing of ez for Latin a belongs 
especially to the East, and its presence in 
Picardy, where it is found only in the eastern 
half, is probably due to the influence of the 
Wallonian (Zor. Ps. viii; Rom. Stud. iv, 
360; Neu. 18). 

Aticum becomes age. 





Examples :—125, 135, 328, 441, 536, 553, 594, 
yassages; 420, domage; 591, barnages; 595, 
ignage. 

Aige, a special eastern characteristic, is 
frequently found in Wallonian, and more rarely 
in Picardy. In French, it is always age 
(Chev., xxxiii; Neu., 12; Rom. xvii, 555). 

Atr becomes er. 


Examples :—32, pere; III, mere. 


This is the regular French characteristic, 
while the eastern ety, or air does not occur 
(Rom. xvii, 554). ’ 

After a palatal, or palatalized consonant, @ 
becomes Ze, é. 

Examples :—12, croisier; 56, aisier; 117, 
prisier; 125, 141, gaitier; 147, laisies; 176, 
pitier; 104, 453, cher. 

The group ze was originally pronounced as 
a diphthong with the accent on the 7 (Rom. 
vi, 322). Later it was written and pronounced 
¢. Schwan, 289, says that the diphthong ze 
was reduced to e at the end of the thirteenth 
century, and that the first examples are found 
after ch, as cher for chier. In the east of 
France, the reduction did not take place be- 
fore the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
it rarely occurred in Picardy. Except in the 
Norman dialect, which lies outside of the 
present discussion, the change seems to have 
been a late one, and the fact that the rhymes 
te: e occur quite frequently in the text, would 
indicate that the MS. could not have been 
written much before the close of the thirteenth 
century. In lines to7 and 515, ze is pronounced 
é in pite, a word which has retained the diph- 
thong to the present day. 

a+ becomes az. 

Examples :—8, remembrance; 42, demor- 
ance, 84, lechans ; 85, 118,soudans ; 130, deru- 
bans; 218, avant; 219, devant. ‘ 

The nasalized a is of little importance in the 
present investigation, for since the twelfth cen- 
tury, both @ and ¢ were pronounced alike in 
most of the northeastern dialects as well as in 
French (Sch., 298). They are found rhyming 
together in line 7; namely, countenance: re- 
membrance, but elsewhere in the text they 
are generally kept separated. 

The development of ain and einis similar 
to the above. They rhyme together in the 
twelfth century, and both rhyme with oim in 
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the middle of the thirteenth century (.Sch., 304, 
305). That their pronunciation in the text was 
the same is proven by the writing of point for 
peint, in lines6 and 597, and of maine for 
meine, in line 576. 


Checked tonic a and atonic a remain. 


Examples :—2, garderent; 4, palasin; 9, re- 
garder; 51, passent; 101, laisast; 173, apareilles; 
180, embrases ; 180, armes; 187, regarda; 193, 
Richart; 197, cheval. 

The writing of ai for a isa special Burgun- 
dian and eastern characteristic, and more rare- 
ly found in both the Wallonian and Picard 
(Lor. Ps., xiii; Chev., xxxiv). In the former 
it may occur in the ending of the imperfect 
subj., as aisse, aist, etc. (Hom. xvii, 568). 

Two examples of ai for a are found in the 
text; namely, paisseront, 373, and frovais?, 
391. 

a before a palatal or palatalized consonant 
becomes a7, é. 

Examples :—56, aisier ; 82, fais ; 83, pais ; 91, 
mavais; 147, laissies; 183, aiderons ; 184, faire ; 
158, mes (magis). 

Originally ai was a diphthong and in the 
Alexis it still assonances with a. It begins to 
rhyme with ein the early part of the twelfth 
century, and by the middle of the thirteenth 
century ai was also pronounced é (Sch., 281). 
The reduction of the diphthong was somewhat 
later inthe north. Inthe text it is always found 
rhyming with itself, but the pronunciation was 
no doubt e, as this vowel replaces it ina few 
words (Auc., 60; Rom. xvii, 555). 


al+ consonant becomes au, a. 


Examples :—21, faus; 44, vassaus; 72, loy- 
aute; 182, hautement; 183, loyaument; 192, 
haut; 199, autreteit; 266, chevaux; 294, roi- 
aumes; 32, madit; 78, 91, mavais. 


The regular French form is au, while a be- 
longs to the Wallonian, where / fell without 
being vocalized. Therhymes combéatre: autre; 
haut: Richart; chevaux: sengira, m lines 170, 
192 and 266, appear to indicate a Wallonian 
pronunciation, but they are not impossible in 
French, as az remained a falling diphthong as 
late as the sixteenth century (Scz., 290). 


In the East, pretonic @ is often found written 
in place of other vowels. A few examples are 





found in the text. 
(Rom. xvii, 560). 

In line 108, ¢, out of Latin a, rhymes with 
open ¢, conforterent: ere. The open and close 
é were pronounced alike at the beginning of 
the twelfth century, but e, out of a, remained 
distinct until the middle of the thirteenth 
century (Sch., 272). 


259, 319, aston ; 358, astoit 


E. 
Tonic ¢ in open syllable becomes 7¢. 


_Examples :—24, Pieres; 70, rien; 186, 197, 
pies ; 195, 405, 417, bien; 236, tient; 249, con- 
vient ; 495, tient ; 596, iert. 

Deus becomes Dieu, Deu, Die. 


Examples :—32, 353, 611, Dieu; 50, Deu; 
601, Die. 

Dieu and Deu are French forms, while Die 
is regularly Picard. The diphthong ie re- 
placed both zez, out of zu, and the older zez 
from eu (Chev., xliv; Neu., 42). 

¢ before a palatal or palatalized consonant 
becomes 7. 


_ Examples :—25, 61, 193, sire; 117, 263, pri- 
sier; 135, 164, 362, mi (medium); 226, pris. 

No examples occur of ¢+/7>e?, which is 
often found in Wallonian. The Picard has 7, 
like the French (Z. xii, 256; Z. ii, 276, 300). 

Open ¢ in position remains. 

Examples :—34, 55, 40, 64, 83, etc., terre ; 68, 
estre. 

The well known Picard and Wallonian char- 
acteristic of writing ze for e¢ does not occur 
(Alex., 269; Chev., xxxvii). 

¢/+consonant becomes é/, dau, ia. 


Examples :—378, elme; 178, 


, - I biaus ; 
biaux ; 474, biaute; 302, castias. 


285, 

The e/ of e/me was the original development 
of g/+consonant, and hence common to all 
the dialects; it was retained in Lorraine. 
With this exception, all of the examples show 
Picard influence. Cuasfias, line 302, may be 
either Picard or Wallonian, as in the latter 
dialect 7 falls without being vocalized, and it 
has the vowel of the former. However, 
neither zau, nor ea belong exclusively to their 
respective dialects, and in this, as in most 
other cases, there is a mixture of forms near 
the frontiers (Z. i, 564; Auc., 64). 
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E. 

Tonic ¢ in open syllable becomes 07. 

Examples :—3, 15, 29, 41, etc., roy; 7, veoir; 
30, quoy; 74, moy; 113, soie; 216, 227, foy; 
213, Voirs. 

The diphthong 07 is common to most dia- 
lects, but not to the Norman, where the older 
ez was retained. The two examples reiz, 246, 
and francheis, 315, therefore, seem to be due 
to Norman influence, but as they stand alone, 
they are probably mistakes of the copyist 
(Sch., 84). 

In the northeast atonic o7 is reduced to 7, 
especially before ss, as in connissance, but this 
reduction does not occur in the text (Rom. 
xvii, 557; Auc., 65). 


Examples :—423, connoissoit ; 428, connois- 
sance. 


Before 7, ei remains. 


Examples :—114, vermeil; 115, soleil; 415, 
merveillant; 195, 283, 321, etc., conseil; 510, 
oreille; 511, merveille. 

e+n becomes ein, ain, oin. 


Examples :—448, pleine; 576, maine; 337, 
enmoinent. 

The number of examples is too small to 
show how ¢-+-” was written by the author, and 
none of them occur in rhyme. In enmoinent, 
we have one of the few special Burgundian 
characteristics that are met with in the text. 

e/+consonant becomes ex, eau. 

Examples :—47, eus; 599, ceulz; 2, cheaus; 
351, eaus. 

In the case of e/+ consonant, the French did 
not develop an @ before /, thus half of the 
above examples are of eastern origin (Auc., 
64; Z. ii, 275). 

-efja becomes -ece. 

Examples :—371!, 475, proéce; 413, noblece. 

The suffix -efja regularly became -éise, -oise, 
but it gave way early tothe learned suffix -ece. 
This in turn was replaced at the close of the 
thirteenth century by -esse. (Sch., 251; Jahro. 
viii, 36). 

I, 

Tonic 7 remains. 

_Examples :—4, palasin; 14, Sarrasins; 581, 
vin. 

This is the usual form in all the dialects, 
though a few changes are noted in the Wal- 
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lonian, where ien is sometimes written for 
inum (Rom. xvii, 558). 


0. 


4 


Tonic g in open syllable becomes we, oe, eu. 

Examples :—36, 418, 508, cuer; 75, 295, suer; 
260, 409, puet; 123, voet; 261, veult. 

The development of g is similar in all the 
dialects with which we are concerned, but it 
did not take place in all of them at the same 
time. The final diphthongization to ew first 
began in the north, and was completed. before 
the close of the thirteenth century; but it did 
not become universal in France before the 
fourteenth. In addition to the regular devel- 
opment, tonic g in Wallonian may become oz 
and ot (Neu., 47; Sch., 276, 277; Rom. xvii, 
559): 

g before a palatal or palatalized consonant 
becomes #7. 

Examples :—258, huimais ; 291, 446, cuident; 
437, puier; 224, puisque; 389, 524, 580, puis, 

The development of 9+j7 exactly corre- 
sponds to that of ¢+7. It may become either 
ui, or ot, and the same dialects that write ¢7 
for ¢+7, also write 07, and this is also true for 
zt and ut (Rom. xvi, 122; Z. xii, 256; Z. ii, 
276, 300). 

o-+nasal becomes ue, 0. 

Examples :—6, on; 9,. 47, preudomne; 41, 
44, 47, etc., bons; 153, hons; 22, 26, 65, 405, 
etc., quens. 

In French the diphthongization of 9 takes 
place before m but not before », although the 
latter is common to both the Picard and Wal- 
lonian. The northeast sometimes develops a 
parasitic 7 before ”, an example of which is 
furnished by the text, in line 255, jotus (Sch., 
102; Neu., 44; Chev., xlii; Rom. xvii, 559). 

Tonic g in position remains. 

Examples :—51, I19, 146, etc., Ost; 97, 165, 
299, etc., mors; 129, 136, 242, fort; 164, cors; 
375, cors (cornu). 

This is the usual form in the Isle-de-France, 
though it may diphthongize in the Wallonian 
(Rom. xvii, 560; Sch., 105). 

Atonic g becomes 9, ou, 

Examples :—36, dolor; 68, voloit ; 19, trova; 
76, morut; 475, 599, honnors; 133, honnora; 
452, voulentiers ; 500, pourriez. 


The difference between the French and the 
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northeastern dialects is again mainly one of 
time. In the latter dialects the diphthongiza- 
tion is completed before the close of the thir- 
teenth century, but not in the French. In 
hounora and voulentiers, we see northern in- 
fluence, the French having, contrary to rule, 
retained the ain these words to the present 
day (Sch., 135). 

a+u becomes oa. 

Examples :—36, 106, 116, etc., ot; 114, or; 
215, parole; 225, otroie; 305, loeir; 323, plot; 
512, loe. 

As a+u becomes open @ in French, I speak 
of its development here, instead of under a. 

In French, this g does not diphthongize, but 
it remained and assonanced with open g, out 
of Latin short 8, since the time of Alexis. In 
the Wallonian, it may become either oz, au, or 
even o7, while the regular development in the 
Picard was to eu (Sch., 109, 276; Auc., 65; 
Z. ii, 299). 

Two northern forms, swve¢ and soué, occur in 
the text. Suez, in line 426, is an unusual for- 
mation, and is probably a mistake of the scribe 
for seut. The second example is of interest, 
as it furnishes evidence helping to establish 
the origin of the MS. The word sou?, line 118, 
contains the diphthong oz common to the 
Wallonian, but this could not have been writ- 
ten by the author, since it rhymes with os¢ in 
the line below, which has an open g. 

As the two vowels @ (ZZ. 0) and @ (Zé. a-+z) 
were kept separated in Wallonian and were 
pronounced alike in French, the correct form 
must have been so# (.Sch., 268). 

ol+consonant becomes 0, au. 

Examples :—79, 607, vorent; 174, vorres; 
222, vorrons; 347, vorront; 279, vaurent. 

The o remains in the Isle-de-France, but be- 
comes au, or ou in the North (Auc., 63; Neu., 
65). 

4 

Tonic 2, in open syllable becomes 0, ou, eu. 

Examples :—21, 62, 91, traitor; 36, dolor; 49, 
contor; 50, 73, etc., amor; IIo, 151, 181, seing- 
nor; 410, honnor; 411, meillor; 367, signour ; 
124, 134, etc., preus; 136, perilleus; 137, or- 
gueilleus; 556, seingneur; 595, honneur. 

The development of close @ is quite uniform. 
It becomes 0, ou and ex, and the main differ- 
ence between the dialects is again one of 
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time. The diphthongs ou, eu become domi- 
nant in the North during the thirteenth cen- 
tury, while in the Isle-de-France, o still con- 
tinued to be largely written; in some classes 
of words, especially those ending in -o7, it was 
retained during the greater part of the next 
century. In all the dialects, the diphthong ou 
was the intermediate form between the older 
o and the modern ez, but in a few words, as in 
amour, espous, etc., the development was ar- 
rested at ou. A special Wallonian character- 
istic, which is also, though more rarely, found 
in the Picard is oz for close 0. This does not 
occur in the text (Sch., 277, 292; Rom. Stud. 
iv, 360; Neu., 43; Jahrb. viii, 399). 
Tonic @ in close syllable becomes 0, ou. 


Examples ;—4, 221, douzes; 8, 53, 107, etc., 
moult; 341, oultre ; 519, 596, jourz; 86, 98, 103, 
106, tout; 144, 192, 274, tot; 94, jor. 

Little need be said about close @ in position. 
It was diphthongized to oz, but there the de- 
velopment was arrested, and unlike 9 in open 
syllable it never became ex. The chief thing 
to be noted is that in the great majority of 
cases, it is represented in the text by ow in- 
stead of 0. The diphthong oz is of early date, 
but it did not become the dominant form in 
French until the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Inthe works of Rutebuef, who wrote in 
the last half of the century, 0, for Latin a in 
close syllable, is still extensively used (Sch., 
99). 

Tonic o before a nasal becomes on, and not 
oun, or um as is sometimes the case in the 
North (Neu., 44; Rom. xvii, 560). 


Examples :—5, renon; 16, 27, traison; 58, 
IOI, prison; 176, barons; 207, 556, glouton. 


Atonic 0 becomes 2@, on. 

Examples :—1, solas; 602, soulas; 85, 87, 118 
soudans ; 207, glouton ; 367, gloton ; 398, coroit; 
314, sojorner; 568, doucor. 

The northern dialects during the thirteenth 
century generally prefer ow. It will be noticed 
that the same word is written sometimes with 
o and again with ow, and this confusion occurs 
in case of other vowels. This, however, need 


| not mean that the pronunciation also varied. 
| Atonic 9 was, at this time, probably pronounced 
| like German #, but the custom of representing 


it by ow had not yet become firmly established. 
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CONSONANTS. 
C. 
ca becomes cf, c (4). 
ce, ci, ti become ¢ (s), ch, 


Examples :—14, ceu; 92, chair; 84, chans; 
104, 453, cher; 266, chevaux; 412, 519, 592, 
600, chevalerie; 364, ceval; 331, cevachies ; 
290, 347, calengier; 302, castias; 300, toche; 
488, Chastillon ; 504, chemin. 

10, cel; 27, cilz; 42, cis; 287, 289,cha; 358, 
chis; 303, chiteis; 309, 352, francgis; 539, 
564, francois. 

The treatment of c, in the French and 
Picard, is of great importance in establishing 
the dialect of the author. Before Latin a@ it 
was written ch (éch) in French, and ¢ (A) in 
Picard, while before Latin ¢é, or 7, it became 
respectively c (¢s) and ch (éch). Thus the de- 
velopment of ¢ in the two dialects is so differ- 
ent, that there can be no difficulty in noting 
the influence of each upon the text. 

The Picard forms although numerous are 
outnumbered by the French. What little 
evidence is furnished by the rhyme also indi- 
cates the French pronunciation of c. In line 
300, ¢ before a in foche has the sound of ch, 
since it rhymes with Antioche. The rhyme 
roces: delogent, \ine 430, is incorrect in both 
the French and Picard dialects, but as g in 
delogent is soft, the French sound of ¢ in roces 
would be less offensive to the ear than the 
hard sound of & that it has in the Picard (Auc., 
57, 61; Rom. vi, 617; Alex., 85-89). 

The hard and soft sound of g is generally 
represented as in French, but a few Picard 
forms, as menga and /oga, are also found. 
The rhyme gives us no indication as to what 
was the pronunciation of g by the author (Aue., 
5, 62; Alex., 89, 90; Darm., 80). 

Examples :—59, conjoit; 126, 420, 501, 516, 
etc., gent; 309, logiet; 431, delogent; 554, des- 
logier ; 570, joie; 586, mengie; 131, loga; 318, 
gavelos; 583, menga. 


L. 


2 before a consonant is replaced by x, or 
falls. 

Examples :—8, 53, 107, 108, etc., moult; 29, 
85, etc., soudant; 59, 108, doucement; 72, 
loyaute; 178, 285, biaus; 212, vaut; 287, mieus; 
32, madit; 78, 91, mavais; 376, mies; 601, filz. 


The words without # show Wallonian influ- 





ence, for the Picard usually follows the French, 
and vocalizes /, since the end of the eleventh 
century. The one exception to the above rule 
is when /is preceded by 7 and followed by s. 
It then falls in French, but the Picard, on the 
contrary, makes no distinction between the 
vowels, and replaces / by w according to the 
general rule (Rom. xvii, 565; Neu., 69; Chev. 
xl viii). 

In order to rhyme with conseilles, mieus, in 
line 286, must have lost its 72. As the copyists 
seldom changed the rhyme, this would indicate 
that the MS. is of Wallonian origin, but this 
view is not borne out by the remaining evi- 
dence. 

Before and after a palatal, 7 becomes 7. 

Examples :—8g9, 121, bataille; 115, soleil ; 
137, orgueilleus; 152, conseilliez; 173, apareil- 


les; 195, conseil; 415, merveilant; 416, recueil- 
leir. 


In French, 7 is represented by 7/, or i//, 
while in the Wallonian, it is often written 7/A. 
Of all the examples in the text, only one shows 
the influence of the latter dialect; namely, 
esmerilhons, in line 255 (Rom. xvii, 565; Rom. 
xix, 82). 


S. 
ts and & become 5s, 2. 


Examples :—1, grans; I, solas; 136, fors; 
162, 165, 166, 173, etc., tous; 173, apareilles; 
174, vorres; 277, armes; 152, conseilliez; 214, 
voliez; 218, venez; 519, touz; 569, assez. 

No difference was made in Picard in the 
pronunciation of s and z, but as they were 
kept distinct in the other dialects until quite 
late, their development is of some importance. 
In the Wallonian, s became z during the first 
half of the thirteenth century, while they were 
kept separated in French until near the close 
of the century (Rom. xvi, 127; Rom. xvii, 564; 
Sch., 251, 322). 

In the Pas de Saladin, z is seldom written, 
but is nearly always replaced by s. The 
rhymes so/as: pas, 1; crois:crois, 37; crois: 
bonfots, 538; and soulas: pas, 602, prove that 
the use of s for z cannot be ascribed to the 
copyist alone, but that it was also known to 
the author. 

s before consonants is generally retained. 


Examples :—18, 85, prist; 19, 97, crestien ; 
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34, fust; 38, 87, etc., fist; 37, hastiement; 103, 
despense ; 140, destorbier. 


It is omitted in 130, derubans; 390, Ron- 


ceval; 432, melleit. 
The fall of s before consonants was earlier 


in French than in either the Wallonian or : 
It, however, continued to be written: ; 


Picard. 
in many words long after it had become silent, 
and thus its retention in the MS. cannot be 
considered as a characteristic of any particular 
dialect, nor is ita proof that it was still pro- 
nounced. In fact the MS. is not without evi- 
dence that the contrary must have been the 
case. In éoust, line 573, for fout, s is inserted 
where it does not properly belong, and such a 
wrong insertion of a letter may be taken as 
evidence of its fall. M/e//eit, line 432, shows 
that it was silent also before liquids. Here s 
was assimilated to 7 (Rom. xvi, 123; Darm., 
102). 

The prosthetic e, or 7 before s impure, has 
always been a characteristic of the French, 
but it is often omitted in the Wallonian (Zor. 
Ps., xiiii; Sch., 183, Rom. xvii, 564). 


Examples :—241, 490, espee; 254, esperons ; 
326, 507, estendart; 353, estrine; 357, 427, 457, 
escut; 387, estor; 422, 439, espie; 465, isnele- 
pas; 560, escler. 


W. 
German w becomes 2%, g. 


Examples :—46, 221, garderent; 9, regarder; 
134, guerre; 187, regarda; 231, 488, Gautier ; 
238, 242, 487, 490, Guillaume. 

German w belongs especially to the Wal- 
lonian and the East, while in French it is re- 
placed by gu, or g. The letter occurs twice in 
the text. Walerans, line 401, is a German 
word which did not enter into the popular 
language, and which, therefore, is written with 
w, or with v, as in lines 235 and 485. The w of 
weil, 286, is for Latin v, and may be either 
Wallonian or Picard (Z. ii, 275; Rom. xvi, 121; 
Jahrb. viii, 390). 

A Wallonian characteristic that does not oc. 
cur in the text, is the insertion of w between 
two vowels, in order to destroy the hiatus, as 
in owes, owist, etc., (Rom. xvii, 563; Z. ii, 284; 
Jahrb. viii, 390, 407). 

N. 


fh becomes gn, ngn. 








Examples :—39, Bretaigne; 40, Alemaigne ; 
110, 285, seignor; 151, 181, 529, seingnor ; 350, 
poignant; 370, poingnant; 506, compagnon ; 
562, resoignoit. 

This mode of writing # agrees with the 
French, but in the Wallonian it is generally 
represented by wh, ngh or ng. The writing of 
ngn {for # is foreign both tothe French and the 
northern dialects (Rom. xvii, 565). 

qu becomes gu, ¢._ 

Examples :—5, 12, 46,58, etc., qui; 27, cink; 
30, quoi; 68, 74, 88, 95, etc., que; 80, car; go, 
118, 123, cant; 106, quant. 

When gz lost its labial sound in French, it 
was pronounced like 4, and hence was often 
replaced by that consonant, or by ¢. Both 
forms occur indiscriminately in the text (.Sch., 
214). 

The Wallonian often adds r to the end of a 
word, and drops itin the group mute plus 7. 
Neither characteristic occurs in the text (Rom. 
xvii, 565). 

Examples :—63, destruction, 81, empresent; 
95, 181, nostre; 170, combatre;_ 171, autre. 

Contrary to the French usage the Picard and 
Wallonian do not insert a consonant in the 
groups 7’r, n'r, m’l, and s’r. The author of 
the MS. has followed no regular rule. There 
is either assimilation, or the consonant is 
omitted from the first two groups, but it is 
always inserted in the last two (Sch., 230; 
Auc., 58; M. L. i, 475-479, Jahrb. viii, 392). 

Examples :—79, 607, vorent; 174, vorres; 
279, vauront; 347, 453, vorront; 83, tenroint; 
350, 352, vinrent; 44, 189, 204, ensemble; 555, 
580, pristrent. 

The development of final ¢ will be spoken ot 
under verbs, and that of #++s has been men- 
tioned under s. Otherwise, the consonant 
presents nothing of interest for the study of 
the text. 


ARTICLE. 


The article has undergone but few variations 
since the earliest times, and its use in the dif- 
ferent dialects was with few exceptions the 
same. 

The forms in the text are nearly all French. 


| There is one example of the use of the masc. 
| di for the fem. Za, in 4 serre, line 542, but else- 


_ the regular feminine article is used. The use 


where, and even in the same line with serre, 
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of the masc. article for the feminine is a uni- 
versal Picard characteristic, and even occurs 
in the Wallonian, so that its absence from the 
text is strong presumption against a northern 
origin (Rom. vi, 617; Neu., 118; Rom. xvii, 
566). 

Examples :—11, 15, 22, 23, 25) 35» 41, 65, 69, 
etc., masc. li; 4, 28, 29, 31, 33, 57, 99, 115, etc., 
masc. le; 8, 38, 51, 64, 79, 109, 121, 135, 161, 
164, etc., Nom. & Acc. Fem. la. 

All of the contracted forms belong also to 
the dialect of the Isle-de-France. 

Examples :—380, al; 61. 120, 129, 182, etc., 
all; 140, 432, 445, aUS; I, 399, 411, 442, 550, del; 
54, 414, 610, du; 4, 21, 54, 175, 272, des; 363, 
es; 364, do; 495, as. 

The modern Nom. Sing. Ze is a late forma- 
tion. Inthe texts examined by Knauer, Jahré. 
x, 1, 4 is still nearly exclusively used in those 
dating from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and Fallot (Rech., 41), states that /e 
is very rare until after 1300. Therefore, as /e 
occurs four times ; namely, in lines 85, 87, 107 
and 196, it may have been added after that 
date. 

Another variant of the Nom. Sing. / is ed, 
in line 339. This is a very unusual form and is 
evidently a mistake of the copyist, who must 
have intended to write either 4, or Ze. Ac- 
cording to Fallot, /oc. cit. 42, no authenticated 
example of e/ for the Nom. Sing. has yet been 
noticed. P 

In line 495, as is a contracted form for a /es. 
The later aus dates from the thirteenth cen- 
tury (Rech., 45). Thecontractions de/, a/ were 
replaced during the thirteenth century by du 
and au. Do, a strictly Burgundian form, be- 
came dou, du, at about the same date (Rech., 


44). 
Nouns. 


At the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
the declensions were much simplified, and all 
masculine nouns received an s in the Nom. 
Sing. They were still further simplified to- 
ward the close of the century. At this time, 
the accusative takes the place of the nomina- 
tive, with the result that the declensions of all 
nouns, both masculine and feminine, were 
reduced to one; namely, they have no ending 
in the singular, while the plural adds s. 

The ending of the Nom. Sing. is still quite 


Tir 





well preserved in the text, but it is apparent 
that the confusion, incident to the general 
breaking up of the declensions, has begun. 
Thus both correct and incorrect forms appear 
in the same line, as fu moult preu et sages, 
134; tout li mondes loe, 512;  preus Guil- 
Jaume, 487, and, further, in lines 80, 278, 328, 
etc. 

It is not clear what forms were used by the 
author, as the evidence furnished by the 
rhymes is misleading. Some, as sages (N. S.): 
passages (A. P.), 124; amirans (A. P.): sou. 
dans (N. S.), 284, and further in lines 130, 168, 
338, etc., demand a Nom. Sing. with s, but 
others, in lines 3, 49, 67, 344, etc., pay no at- 
tention to the ending. The question cannot be 
satisfactorily settled without the aid of a 
second MS. 

In the examples given below, adjectives are 
included as their declension does not differ 
from that of the nouns. 

Examples :—Nom. Sing. with s, 11, 15, 18, 22, 
26, 35, 41, 43, 65, etc.; without s, 69, 80, 134, 
339, 365, etc.; Nom. Pl. with s, 49, 176, 349, 451, 
494, etc.; without s, 62, 91, 105, 207, 208, 274, 
275, etc. 


PRONOUNS. 

The pronouns of the first person singular 
are 7¢, ge, gie, jou. 

Examples :—37, 102, 173, 215, 225, etc., je; 
77, 86, 96, 154, 449, 479, Fe; 237, gie; 231, jou. 

The earliest form of the first personal pro- 
noun, in the dialect of the Isle-de-France, was 
Jo. Itis still found in the Alexis, where the o 
is never elided before an initial vowel, while 
in the Roland, though the elision is not uni- 
versal, itis no longer rare. Thus jo was re- 
duced to fe at the end of the eleventh century, 
and soon became the dominant form. There 
were no further modifications in the French, 
but its development in the Picard and the East 
has been slightly different. 

In Burgundy, during the first half of the 
thirteenth century, ge was used by the side of, 
and indiscriminately with, 7e. Another variant 
of the same pronoun was gie, belonging to the 
last half of the century, and also confined to 
the East. 

The Picard has but two forms, an earlier jou 
and the modern ge. Unlike the French, how- 
ever, the latter does not become universal un- 
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til quite late, examples of the use of jou being 
found during the fourteenth century (A/ex., 
33; Sch., 396; Rech., 235-240). 

The Acc. Sing. of the first personal pronoun 
is me, never mi, as in the North, and its use in 
the text needs no comment. The tonic form 
moi occurs once, in line 74, as object of a verb 
in place of me. Fallot, Joc. cit. 242, states 
that moi for me, or mi dates from the second 
half of the thirteenth century, and that, while 


in Picardy it was especially written after verbs, | 


in Burgundy it was placed after prepositions. 
However, the solitary example found in the 
MS. can prove nothing. The use of moZ in 
place of the nominative je, as subject of a 
verb, dates from the fourteenth century, and 
does not occur in the text (/ahrd. xi, 234; 
Rech., 242; Sch., 395, 396; Neu., 22). 

Examples :—79, 84, 100, IOI, 103, 152, 214, 
224, 229, 249, me. 

Of the plural of the first and second personal 
pronouns, it need only be said that in the 
majority of cases they are written with 0, as 
nos and vos, instead of the modern nous, vous. 

Examples :—156, 165, 166, 170, 212, 202, 205, 
314, etc., NOS; 183, 541, 545, nous; 66, 154, 174, 
183, 185, 214, 215, etc., vOS; 247, 286, 329, 414, 
493, 552, vous. 

THIRD PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


The Nom. Sing. masculine, of the third per- 
sonal pronoun, had in Old French the same 
form astoday. During the thirteenth century, 
an 5 was sometimes added by analogy to the 
first declension of nouns, but this usage never 
became general, and does not occur in the 
text (Jahrb. xi, 235). 

The feminine pronoun was written either e/e, 
or ed/e, and both were common in the Middle 
Ages. The latter, however, became the dom- 
inant form after the thirteenth century, and is 
the only one found in the text (Rech., 249). 

Examples :—19, 38, 61, 68, 100, 116, 201, 220, 
254, 256, 7/7, 74, 75, elle. 

The Nom. PI. of the Modern French differs 
from the old form only by the addition of s. 
Throughout the thirteenth century,7/ remained 
unchanged, but it is replaced by 7/s during the 
next century. Fallot, Joc. cit. 249, gives 1305 
as the date of the first example of z/s in the 
texts which he examined (Sch., 398; /ahré. 
xi, 235; Rech., 249). 














Examples :—30, 269, 432, 454, 513, 584, il. 

The objective singular was 4, or Jui. The 
former, though not found in Modern French, 
was still in frequent use during the fourteenth 
century. The old rule that 4 should be used 
as indirect object after verbs, and Zui after 
prepositions, remained in force until toward 
the close of the thirteenth century. The rule 
is observed in our MS. in the case of /i with 
verbs, but there is confusion between the two 
forms after prepositions (Jahrb. xi, 236; 
Rech., 251-257, Sch., 398, 399). 

Examples :—i, after verbs, 122, 240, 357, 361, 


461, etc.; after prepositions, 109, 294; ut, after 
prepositions, 157, 189 





Of the objective plural, it is only necessary 
to mention the use of /es, for the dative Zor, in 
line 60, a characteristic common to the Wal- 
lonian. In all French dialects after the close 
of the thirteenth century, the objective was 
often written in place of the nominative, both 
in the case of pronouns and of nouns. The 
only example occurs in line 104, where /i is 
used for 7/, as subject of a verb. The earlier 
and later forms of /or and /eur are used indis- 
criminately ; namely, Zor in lines 264, 347, 372, 
and /eur, lines 577, 589 (Rom. xv, 130; Rech., 
257). 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 


With the exception of vo, in lines 184 and 
501, all of the possessive adjectives and pro- 
nouns are French. This is of some importance, 
as the Picard forms occur quite frequently in 
most of the northern dialects (Rom. xvii, 566; 
Neu., 63; Sch., 411). 

Examples :—306, mon; 290, ma; 103, mes; 
119, SON; 155, 197, 198, 253, 283, 340, 377, son; 
126, 133, 296, 420, 523, Sa; 162, 261, 611, ses; 
317, VOS; 533, NOS; 95, nostre; 248, 320, vostre. 

The possessive Jor, leur, does not add s 
when before plural nouns. The change from 
lor to dors and /eurs dates from the close of 
the thirteenth century (Sch., 411; Rech., 273). 


Examples :—82, 83, 85, 92, 457, 587, lor; 7, 
62, 337, 478, 547, 595, leur. 
DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 


Both classes of demonstrative pronguns, 
those from Latin ecce-i//e, and those from ¢¢¢é- 
iste,are represented in the text. The declension 
of the first class, iff€lading: both tonic and a- 
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tonic forms, is as follows,— 
Nom. Sing. cis, chis, cil. 


Ac. Sing. cel. 
Nom. Pl. _ cil, cilz, cis. 
Ac. Pl. ceulz, cheaus. 


Examples :—18, 42, 209, 308, cis; 358, chis; 
110, cil; 10, 167, 321, 546, cel; 46, 371, 392, cil; 
27, 204, cilz; 402, cis; 2, cheus; 599, ceulz. 

With the exception of the Picard chis, 
cheaus, all of the above are French. The 
Nom. Pl. ci/ remained unchanged up to the 
close of the thirteenth century, when it added 
sin analogy to the declension of nouns. In 
lines 155 and 158, ce/ui, in place of ice/ui, is 
used as an absolute pronoun. 

The second class is not so numerous. 
cludes the usual Isle-de-France forms, and only 
the Picard feminine accusative ces¢i, in line 
258, needs be noted (Sch., 402, 404; Rech., 
299-306). 

CONJUGATION. 

The verbs present some unmistakable Wal- 
lonian characteristics, such as the retention of 
final in the third person, singular, and past 
participle, and the writing of ¢2, for e(a). The 
former is treated here, as it concerns more es- 
pecially the verbs. 

Intervocalic ¢ and final 4, unsupported by 
another consonant, disappears in French by 


318; Grundriss, 581). Though probably no 
longer pronounced, it is still represented in 
the A/exis, and it prevents the elision of a pre- 
ceding e, before a word with an initial vowel 
(Alex.,34). Inthe Chanson de Roland, fifty 
years later, it has begun to fall, and was soon 
after dropped entirely. During the following 
two hundred years, this rule is strictly adhered 
to in all the better MSS., but in the fourteenth 
century, final ¢ reappears in the third person, 
singular, and the past participle of verbs. 
Here we again meet with such forms as amet, 
Sut, which were correct in the twelfth century, 
but which had been replaced by others with- 
out ¢(Jahrd. xii, 163). 

But such forms are late and comparatively 
rare, and do not adequately explain the fre- 
quent use of final fin the text. Its presence 
must, therefore, be due to some outside in- 
fluence, as it cannot be considered a character- 


It in- | 
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the beginning of the twelfth century (Sch., 175, | 





istic common to the dialect of the Isle-de- 
France. Of all the northern and eastern dia- 
lects, the Wallonian is the only one that gener- 
ally retains an unsupported final # during the 
thirteenth century. In the dialect of Namur, 
it is of frequent occurrence even as late as the 
end of the century, but this is exceptional, and, 
as a rule, it has fallen before 1250. The same 
characteristic is also found in eastern Picardy 
(Rom. xvii, 563; xix, 81). 

Examples :—without ¢, 19, trova; 22, 69, 75, 
112, 124, 134, 242, 339, fu; 42, croisa; 91, prouve; 
105, fondu; 106, conte; 120, 283, manda; 122, 
ramanda; 123, atendra; 127, coste; 131, loga; 
132, ama; 138, jura; 139, fera; 187, regarda; 
210, 240, agree; 211, baee; 217, apella. 

With t, to, 17, 80, 340, fut; 60, contat; 76, 
morut; 142, alat; 144, conteit; 270, esporon- 
neit; 311, respondit; 335, 363, 368, at; 343, 
ferat. 

The above examples show that the French 
forms are much more numerous than those of 
the North. 

First PERSON PLURAL. 


With the exception of sommes, and of the 
perfect tense, the ending of the first person 
plural is -ovs, or -on. The latter is not a dia- 
lectical difference, but is sometimes used in 
place of -ons (Darm., 222). This ending is 
assured by the rhyme deffendon: glouton, line 


Examples :—89, avoms; 104, 157, avons; 154, 
sommes; 183, aiderons; 184, devons; 211, 
corons; 221, garderons; 223, deffendrons ; 541, 
meton; 545, serons. 

According to Diez (Gram., 567), the regular 
ending for the Picard is -omes. The French 
ending -ons is, however, found in some parts 
of Picardy, and is the rule in Wallonian. The 
ending -oms, of avoms, in line 89, is the primi- 
tive one, and does not stand for-omes. It was 
gradually replaced by -ons (Rom. Stud. iv, 
361). 

IMPERFECT, -tons, -iez. 

The ending of the first and second person 
plural of the imperfect and conditional is, in 
French, -ions and -iez. The older form -iens 
is still occasionally used in Rutebuef, but it 
finally disappears by the end of the century. 
The Picard has -zemes, while throughout the 
East -tens and -iez were retained. These 
further differ from the French in having but 
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one syllable. The ending -zevs in our text 
occurs only in nouns, but it, as well as -iez in 
pourriez, line 500, counts as two syllables (Z. 
ii, 281; Diez, Gram., 567). 

IMPERFECT, 


No examples occur of -eve, the ending of 
the imperfect indicative in the East. This 
tense is of frequent occurrence, but always 
with the regular French ending -o?, -oi#, etc., 
(Z. ii, 276). 

Examples :—53, 522, avoit; 58, 276, 277, 525, 
estoit ; 72, aportoit; 83, tenroient; Igo, venoit; 


232, feroy ; 312, appelloit ; 415, aloit ; 417, qui- 
doit ; 422, amoit; 510, escoutoit. 


PERFECTS, -7%. 


The perfect tense offers several forms that 
distinguishes it sharply from the Picard and 
Wallonian. Thus the endings -iu, -aren? are 
entirely wanting, while -ow/ and -isen? are rare. 

Suchier, oc. cit. 255 ff. has fully described the 
development of the 7# perfects. They may be 
divided into two classes, according to the end- 
ings of their stem accented forms, namely, a 
those in -o7, -of, -oren?, and b. those in -u7, -z?, 
-urent. These are the regular French forms, 
and the only ones that appear in the text 
(Rom. xvi, 121; Z. ii, 283, 286). 

Examples :—36, 106, 116, 130, 179, etc., ot; 
30, 78, etc., orent; 94, plot; 209, 360, vot; " 360, 
pot; 76, morut ; 84, durent; 458, connut. 

PERFECT, -ont. 


The perfect ending -on? occurs in /aisont, 
92; and gardont, 603. On account of their 
similarity to the endings of the present tense, 
they never came into general use, even in the 
Wallonian, but were soon superseded by the 
regular forms (Rom. xv, 132; xvi, 121; Z. viii, 
122). 


-éve. 


PERFECT, -istrent. 


Both the endings -strent and -sen?/ are found 
in the text. The latter is the regular Picard 
and Wallonian form. The ending -ren? is 
simply a variant of -stren?, formed by analogy 
to vinrent, and belongs to the French (ScA., 
437; Diez, Gram., 580; Auc., 62). 


Examples :—27, 447, 579. 582, 592, 595, firent; 
159, fisent; 177, 554, virent; 555, 580, pristrent. 


-erent, 


PERFECT, 


The Wallonian ending -aren?t, of the third 
person, plural, perfect tense, is entirely want- 
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ing, and only the French forms in -eren?, or 
-terent are found (Rom. xvii, 567; Z. ii, 276). 

Examples :—2, 46, garderent ; 31, livrerent: 
52, ariverent; 57, 345, trouverent; 93, tornerent; 
266, 333, monterent. 

Many of the changes which the verb under- 
went during the last half of the thirteenth 
century, do not appear in the text. 

The ending e of the first person, singular, 
present tense, began to be added at this time, 
and it is frequently found in Rutebuef. The 
only example ofroie, line 225, must be due to 
the copyist, as the word counts as two syllables 
and not as three (.Sch., 435). 

Other examples are di, 66, 154, and dien?/, 
216, in place of dis and disent respectively ; 
Sui, 153, 173; baee, 211; corons, 211; for later 
suis, bee, courons. The modern forms, men- 
tioned by Schwan, 433, 442, 444, all date from 
the close of the thirteenth century. 


ELISION AND HIATUusS. 


It is unnecessary to make a detailed study 
of the rules of elision and hiatus, as they re- 
mained constant throughout the greater part 
of the Middle Ages. 

Final mute ¢ before a following vowel suf- 
fered elision since the earliest times (Alexis, 
31). Although the monosyllables je, ce, se, 
gue, were generally subject to the rule, they 
could if the metre required it, form hiatus be- 
fore a word with an initial vowel as late as the 
sixteenth century (7rai¢é, 394). This was due 
to the fact that their vowels, in the early liter- 
ary period were distinctly pronounced, and it 
was not until after the time of the A/ezxis, that 
they were reduced to mute e-(A/exis, 31). 

The examples in which the ¢ is elided are so 


numerous that none are here given. In the 
following, the final ¢ forms hiatus. 
Examples :—204, ce est; 226, se il; 255, que 


uns; 287, ceest; 293, 307, 466, jeai; 454, que il. 


Examples of elision which are not tolerated 
in the modern language are as follows :—the 
relative gui in gu’a /’est, 564; and ge/, 154, for 
ge le, and ges, 479, for ge les. 

Pretonic ¢ in hiatus,counts as a separate sylla- 
ble. It first became silent in the North during 
the thirteenth century, but it did not disappear 
in the Isle-de-France until much later (Trai¢é, 


397; Sch., 309-311; Jahrb. viii, 407). 
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Examples :—14, ceue; 95, eussent; 113, 369, 
veist ; 464, 466, :veu ; 467, reonde ; 500, veoir; 
545, aseur ; 586, beut. si 
F. E. LODEMAN. 


Cornell University. 
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GERMANIC GRAMMAR. 


| 
Urgermanische Grammatik. FEinfiihrung in 
das vergleichende Studium der jaltgerman- 
ischen Dialekte. Von Dr. W. STREITBERG. 

Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuch- 

handlung, 1896. 8vo, pp. xx, 372. 

THE purpose of Streitberg’s book is to furnish 
students of philology’ with an outline which, 
through & comparison of the different Ger- 
manic diulects establishes the common basis 
of Germanic primitive speech in its relation to 
the other Indo-European dialects. The book 
will thus be of service to students in German- 
ics as well as in Comparative Philology. 

It may be said, at the outset, that the author 
has accomplished his object admirably, with 
the scholarship and the skill of presentation to 
which we are accustomed in his writings, and 
with true pedagogical insight gained by several 
years’ lecturing on this topic. Those, of 
course, that will take the work for an “ Ele- 
mentarbuch”’ in the common acceptance of 
the word—among whom we may include the 
amusing reviewer in the School Guardian— 
will be sadly disappointed. But by all those 
who have labored through the immense liter- 
ature of Germanic philology, and who have 
succeeded in removing the seven seals from 
Kluge’s masterly, yet more involved, article 
in Paul’s Grundriss, the far clearer presenta- 
tion by Streitberg will be gladly welcomed. 

Yet with all the praise we have to bestow on 
the new book we must confess that the idea of 
an ‘‘introductory treatment’? ought to have 
kept the author’s eye on the many students of 
Germanics who have not had the good fortune 
of listening to the instructor’s elucidation. 
There are few universities, even in Germany, 
where courses covering the field of the Urger- 
manische Grammatik are offered. A consid- 
eration of the student’s needs would reduce 
the many question-marks that will surely re- 
main in many a copy as evidence of its use. 
For instance, the treatment of the verb would 








have been more intelligible by adding a para- 
graph on the Sanskrit verb. The reviewer 
has always, in his lectures on the Germanic 
verb, started with the Sanskrit present forma- 
tion. This may not be strictly scientific, yet 
the student gets a more plastic, and clear im- 
pression of the rather involved forms. Can 
we hope that an English edition will yield 
theoretical scientific considerations to practical 
pedagogical demands? 

The volume opens with a concise biblio- 
graphy of references. Students in Germany 
can nowiuse the translation of Giles’ Manual 
of Comparative Philology by Joh. Hertel (O. 
R. Reisland), while V. Henry’s Précis de 
grammaire comparée de langlais et de l’alle- 
mand is now available in the author’s own 
English translation (ed. 1894).—P.13. The ex- 
istence of the Crimean Goths extends beyond 
the sixteenth century; cf. now R. Loewe, Die 
Reste der Germanen am Schwarzen Meer, 
1886.—P. 14. Instead of ‘‘ Niederdeutsch,”’ 
(ii, b) ‘‘ Niedersachsisch’’ would have been 
more appropriate. 

The following section, ‘‘ Laut- und Akzent- 
lehre,’’ is a masterpiece of composition, clear 
and succinct, yet sufficiently comprehensive 
for orientation. In § 36 the author mentions 
Wundt’s law of apperception (cf. also p. 168). 
This important phenomenon, according to 
which two adjoining syllables vary in stress, 
or are at least subordinated by the human ear, 
will have to pass the further test of experi- 
mental phonetics. The question seems to be 
more complicated ; cf. the Ups4la controversy. 
For more details on this interesting point see 
also V. Michels, Z. F. vii, 163, and M. H. Jel- 
linek, 75., 160. 

In his vowel system Streitberg condenses the 
results of his own investigations. As the 
ablaut question is at present i# fuacu it might 
have been fair to devote a paragraph to the 
treatment by other scholars, whose views 
have certainly not been disposed of for good 
by the author of the ‘Dehnstufe.’ A short 
delineation of Osthoff’s system would have 
been helpful to the students that have been 
introduced to his scheme and nomenclature. 
In § 46 the a is defined as ‘‘ Murmelvokal.”’ 
It would be desirable to avoid all characteri- 
zations of this supposedly one-moric reduction 
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of a two-moric ¢, and dismiss it as the + which 
has so far defied definition. If confidence is 
to be inspired in the disciples of our science it 
is hazardous to postulate a “ murmured,’’ or 
‘‘indistinct ’’ vowel for the etyma of such 
words as pater.—§ 47 is not clear. Speaking 
of the reduction of the diphthongal series, the 
author says: 


‘*Und zwar erscheint bei urspriinglicher Kiirze 
des Vollstufenvokals in der Regel der kurze 
Schwundstufenvokal, bei urspriinglicher Lange 
des Vollstufenvokals dagegen der lange 
Schwundstufenvokal. Dieser entspricht dem 
Schwa bei eintacher Vollstufenlange. Der 
Nullstufe der einfachen Langen ist der kurze 
Schwundstufenvokal der Langdiphthonge par- 
allel.” 

Of what grade is, then, the 2j, etc., which 
Streitberg says equals aj in all Indo-European 
languages versus Bartholome (cf. 7. F. vii, 
73)?—P. 44, ahd. 66g; read doug.—P. 57, Anm. 
2. The inference that every I. E. e goes into 
7 in Gothic because I. E. 7 before 4, r goes in- 
to Gothic aiis hardly conclusive.—§§ 114 ff. 
treat of the sound-shifting. Streitberg es- 
tablishes a chronology differing somewhat from 
the one generally accepted. It would seem 
as if the meagre data furnished by loanwords, 
proper names,etc.,are less convincing than pho- 
netical considerations. And these agree with 
Kluge’s or Noreen’s system better than with 
the one put up by Streitberg. According to 
him, the various stages are: i. />¢h; ii. 4h>p; 
iii. dh>O; iv. Verner’s law; v.d>¢. Step iii 
more likely precedes ii,or is at least contempo- 
raneous.—In § 145 the a-syncope is discussed. 
The author tries to make syncope probable in 
composition after long syllables. The greater 
majority of long da-stems and of trisyllabic 
stems, however, retain the composition vow- 
el, and, on the other hand, some short stems 
drop the -a-. Streitberg’s hypothesis does, 
therefore, not remove the difficulties any more 
than the explanations given by Holtzmann 
(Althochdeutsche Grammatih, i, ii, 55), Kluge 
(K. Z. 26, 81), and Kremer(P. &. B. 8, 371).— 
§ 165. The g ofthe Ags. aud O.S. forms nizon 
and nigun is explained as an intervocalic glide. 
This seems preferable to Kluge’s explanation. 
—§200. Concerning the Aorist Present verbs, 
cf. now K. Z. 34, 587. Anm. 1 has been am- 


plified by the author in an articlein 7. ¥. vi, 
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141. The correspondence of Lith, #/, iv, etc., 
and u#/, ur in Germanic has_ been put forward 
in evidence of the law that i. 7>ul,ur, Why 
cannot the two languages have started from 
different grades? 

Misprints are: p. 243, 1. 24: ‘Dieser kann 
unmdglich auf urgerm.—7z beruhen, das nur 
durch -é vertreten werden kénnte;”’ read: 7-,. 
—P. 332, |. 9, read: got. hai-hdit. 

H. SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG. 
University of Chicago. 


JOHN LYDGATE. 


The Assembly of Gods; or the Accord of 
Reason and Sensuality in the Fear of Death 
by John Lydgate. Edited from the MSS. 
with Introduction, Notes, Index of Persons 
and Places, and Glossary. By Oscar Lov- 
ELL TricGs, M. A., Ph. D. 8vo, pp. Ixxvi, 
116. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1895. 

It is not to be wondered at that the works of 

the prolific, long-winded monk of Bury have 

been so long neglected by the students of the 

Early English language and literature. In fact, 

it was not until the appearance of Koeppel’s 

scholarly monographs,and Dr. Schick’s edition 
of the Zemple of G/as—brought out under the 
stimulating influence of the late Professor 

Zupitza—that the critical study of Lydgate’s 

works was placed on a scientific basis. But 

merely the foundations were laid in Schick's 
edition. An immense amount of work yet re- 
mains to be done; and if the programme out- 
lined by Schick is to be carried out, that in- 
dustrious pupil of Chaucer will have to engage: 

the industry, and tax the patience of many a 

modern scholar. Still, we are moving onward. 

The 7emple of Glas was followed (in 1892) by 

Lydgate and Burgh’s Secrees of old Philisof- 

Sres, edited by Mr. Robert Steele; and now 

Dr. Triggs, of the University of Chicago, has 

given us Lydgate’s Assembly of Gods, and 

with it a most welcome contribution to our 

‘ Lydgate literature.’ 

There was little to encourage the editor of 
this strange allegory in the task of construct- 
ing a critical text. The poem is found, in 
practically the same form, in only two MSS., 
two prints by Wynken de Worde, and later re- 
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prints by Pynson and Redman; one of the 
MSS., it is to be added, is, in all probability, 
merely copied from Wynken de Worde’s first 
print (of the year 1498). Accordingly, nothing 
was left but to fall back on the other, earlier 
MS. (dating from the second half of the fif- 
teenth century), and follow it as authority. 
Some obvious mistakes have been corrected 
by the editor, generally with the help of the 
later MS. The other chief variants have also 
been duly recorded, though they turn out to 
be very insignificant and of no practical help. 
What is presented to us, then, as the text of 
the poem, remains unsatisfactory, indeed, and 
far from readable; but only the author, and 
the scribe, if any one, can be blamed for it. 
Unfortunately, there are no means of drawing 
a distinct line between Lydgate’s shortcom- 
ings and scribal corruptions. The editor has 
exercised a commendable conservatism in not 
tampering overmuch with the readings of his 
MS. by suggesting ingenious conjectural emen- 
dations, though he must have felt tempted 
to itin nearly every stanza. A few passages 
which would really seem to demand a textual 
change, will be pointed out below. 

Dr. Triggs has allowed the lines of the 
poem to stand unchanged in their distressing 
metrical irregularity. He has taken pains to 
classify them in groups of eight different types, 
among which are to be noted especially : first, 
six-measure, and four-measure lines mixed 
with the standard five-measure form of the 
Chaucerian seven line stanza, and in the 
second place, the peculiar ‘Lydgatian type,’ 
with the thesis wanting at the czesura. But 
he has to admit that ‘every liberty in respect 
of length of line and character of measure is 
taken by Lydgate. Some lines are bald 
prose,’ and further, ‘If we forego a fixed 
metre and read the lines with their natural ac- 
centuation, a fairly good rhythm is secured.’ 
A glance through Lydgate’s Black Knight, 
Temple of Glas, S. Edmund and Fremund, 
Aesop, or the brief extracts from his works in 
Skeat’s Specimens of English Literature and 
in Wiilker’s Altenglisches Lesebuch,—all read- 
ily accessible—will show the broken, halting 
meter of the Assembly of Gods in a particu- 
larly unfavorable light. It would be perfectly 
easy to reduce a goodly number of the obnox- 





ious lines to the normal type by slight altera- 
tions. But with our still limited knowledge of 
Lydgate’s technique, his language, and espe- 
cially his development during his long literary 
career, who would venture to ‘improve’ upon 
the transmitted version? We shall not be sur- 
prised if Schipper’s remark made long ago, 
that the different works of so prolific a writer 
would naturally exhibit no uniformity in metri- 
cal respect, should prove to have a particular 
and unlooked for significance. Dr. Triggs is 
disposed to attribute the perplexing looseness 
of the meter to the strong influence of the old 
Teutonic rhythmic system onthe methods of 
the Suffolk versifier. One point of great. met- 
rical importance he considers well established 
by the rimes: namely, the general loss of the 
final ¢; and from this peculiarity together with 
the serious, religious character and the poor 
workmanship of the poem, suggestive of the 
author’s declining age, he argues for a later 
date than that conjectured by Schick. He 
would place the poem after 1412,‘ as far re- 
moved as possible from the genial influence of 
Chaucer which is so distinctly traceable in the 
monk’s early works.’ 

The discussion of the meter and the rime is 
followed by an account of the most noteworthy 
features of the language, although very little 
could be added to Schick’s outline of Lyd- 
gate’s grammar. The vocabulary of the As- 
sembly of .Gods contains not a few difficult 
words, and some of them have baffled the ed- 
itor’s efforts at identification. 

Dr. Triggs was rather unfortunate in having. 
to deal with a work of such inferior literary 
rank, and at times seems to have had ‘ mis- 
givings for having attempted to revive this 
Lydgate.’ However, if the reproduction of 
the ‘poem’ were an ill-judged undertaking, 
the editor would have more than atoned for it 
by the interesting Notes added to the text, 
and byacapital Literary Introduction. The 
former are very full and carefully prepared. 
Characteristic features are the well-chosen il- 
lustrations, not only of the use of words and 
phrases, but of many sides of medieval life, 
and the stress laid on ‘the relation between 
the pictorial, scenic, and literary art of the 
period.’ The Literary Introduction shows Dr. 
Triggs in his favorite element, as an able critic 
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of broad views and refined judgment, and 
helps to give his edition a distinct charac- 
ter of its own. For lack of space, we can only 
indicate some of the most attractive studies 
grouped round the Assembly of Gods: The 
analysis of the poem as a moral play in three 
acts, the discussion of its conventional mate- 
rials, the excursus on the Fear of Death and 
the Scorn of the World in medieval literature, 
and the study of the Allegorical Type. We 
are pleased to learn that the editor is prepar- 
ing a monograph on the history of Allegory. 
What interesting results such a study is likely 
to yield, may easily be gathered from the brief 
sketch of the progress of allegory in Court- 
hope’s History of English Poetry. 

We append some miscellaneous notes rela- 
ting to details. 

Page xxi. Among the rimes, also the follow- 
ing deserve especial mention: mane (=manne): 
tane (=taken): ¢hane (=thanne), Il.2011, 2013, 
2014.—bone (=bowne, ‘ready,’ 1.716): sone 
(=‘soon’), Il.720 f. (The same rime occurs in 
Robert Manning’s Chronicle, ed. Hearne, p. 99 
and p. 170.) Cf. hoode: coode (=coude), in 
London Lyckpeny, st. 4. 

Page xxxvi. In the grammatical sketch 
would find a proper place the gen. plur. a/ther, 
1. 662; aldyrs, althrys, \l. 490, 579, 599. Cf. 
note tol. 490. The inorganic s in this form is 
not unknown in late Middle English works of 
the North (see N. £. D., vol. i, 227). 

Lines 323 ff. 

And by her sate though he vnworthy were, 

The rewde god Pan, of sheperdys the gyde, 

Clad in russet frese, & breched lyke a bere, 

With a gret tar box hangyng by hys syde. 

A shepecrook in hys hand he sparyd for no pryde. 

I have little doubt that in the last line we 
must take spare as an intranstive verb. The 
phrase ¢o spare for, in connection with a neg- 
ative (either stated or implied), may be illus- 
trated, in its various uses, by the following 
typical examples. 

With an infinitive following : 

Ther wol they gon, and spare for no sinne 
With al hir ost the cite for tassaile 
(Chaucer, Former Age, 39 f.). 
Without an infinitive : 


Go to chirche whanne Dou may, 
Loke pou spare for no reyn 
(Babees Book, p. 36, ll. 11 f.). 





The carter smoot, and cryde, as he were wood, 
Hayt, Broek! hayt, Scot! what spare ye for the stones? 
(Canterbury Tales, D 1542 f.) 


But altogither they went at ones 
To kneele, they sparede not for the stones, 
Ne for estate,ne for here blood... . 
(Chaucer’s Dream, 439 ff.) 


Of priking and of hunting for the hare 
Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare 
(Canterbury Tales, Prol., 19 f.). 


(practically=‘ no cost wolde he spare’). This 
last example, and the three instances in Shaks- 
pere (see Alexander Schmidt) come very near 
the passage in question. By he sparyd for no 
pryde, Lydgate means: ‘he did not fail to ap- 
pearinallhispomp.’ Pryde denotes here ‘gay 
array, display, adornment,’ asis seen also from 
1. 350: thys was all her pryde (cf. Alexander 
Schmidt). There is a tinge of humor in our 
monk’s remark. I would, then, place a com- 
ma after hand, or enclose he sparyd for no 
pryde in parentheses. As to the expression ¢o 
spare for, cf. also the Century Dictionary; 
Kolbing, Amis and Amiloun, p. x\vi; Zupitza, 
Athelston, note to |. 374 (in Englische Studien, 
xiii, p. 384). 


Line 587. The comma _ would better be 
placed after do: YVefhe do, therof put mein 
defaute. 

Line 675. soleyn shaueldores. Shaueldores 


is, no doubt, to be rendered by ‘ vagabonds.’ 
Wyclif has ydel schaue/douris (see Stratmann- 
Bradley). 

Line 702. Brothelles=‘ wretched persons’ 
(see Matzner and Stratmann-Bradley). 

Lines 811 f. would become clearer by adding 
a mark of interrogation: ; 


Who next hym folowyd but Lyberalyte, 
Syttyng on a dromedary, pat was bothe good & free? 


(Quite Chaucerian.) So alsol. 1068; 1. 1638. 
Line 883. Why not put reherse in the text 
in place of re/ese? Reherse is precisely what 
we should expect from Lydgate in this place. 
Line g00. Read declarers. 
Line 906. Add acomma at the end of the 
line. 
Lines 930 f. We should prefertoread: 
For the men that Vertu had were full sewre 
To trust on at nede & konnyng in armure 
(not Nede, Konnyng). The reference to son- 
nyng in |. 931, in the ‘Catalog of Persons’ would 
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then have to be removed. As for at nede, cf. 
ll. 755, 864, 1000, 2073. 

Line 1257. ¢o after for appears to be super- 
fluous : 

And began for angre byttyrly to wepe. 

Line 1700: Read as for. Cf. ll. 1793, 1821, 
1828, etc. 

Line 1701. 
comma. 

Line 1785. Insert see before me behynde. 

Lines 2066 f. The sense seems to require the 
following punctuation: 


The period is to be replaced by a 


That to dyscerne I purpose nat to deele 
So large by my wyll, hit longeth nat to me. 


Cf. also, 1]. 1634, 1637. 

Note to 1. 270: ‘Words like sad, wise and 
end are dissyllabic in Chaucer.’ Certainly 
sad and wise not always. 

Note to 1. 340: ‘in hys gyrdyll stede=in 
place of his girdle.’ Most likely, gyrdylistede 
is to be taken as one word; cf. Rom. of the 
Rose 826, And smalish in the girdilstede= 
Rom. de la Rose 805: Et gresles parmi la cein- 
ture; see Matzner, and Stratmann-Bradley. 

The edition of the Assembly of Gods is the 
first number of English Studies published by 
the University of Chicago, and, at the same 
time, forms a regular issue of the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society. Thus it emphasizes, in an 
eloquent manner, the common interest in the 
literary past which unites the Anglo-Saxon 
races on both sides of the Atlantic. 

FREDERICK KLAEBER. 
University of Minnesota. 





GOETHE. 


Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. Edited by 
Lewis A. RHOADES, PH. D. Professor of 
German at the University of Illinois. Bos- 
ton: 1896, D. C. Heath & Co. 16mo, pp. 
XXX, 139. 

THE above edition is to be welcomed in a 

field already occupied by several English ed- 

itions, because it is an earnest attempt to give 
us an edition worthy of sucha drama, and one 
embodying the latest results of Goethe-study. 

The spirit of high endeavor meets one at 

every turn. There is an utter absence of 

cheap scholarship. Obviously, a criticism of 





the volume will be concerned, not with the 
editor’s aim, but with his powers of execu- 
tion. 

By way of introduction twenty-five pages 
are devoted to the composition, sources, criti- 
cal study of the drama, and the meter. It is 
an ably outlined and ably written Introduc- 
tion. Our criticisms of it relate to minor par- 
ticulars. We should personally prefer, for ins- 
tance, that in a student’s edition less space 
than one and one-half pages be given up to a 
discussion of just when the thought of writing 
Iphigenie first formed itself in Goethe’s mind : 
or that less space be devoted to the Neoptol- 
emus Motif. Our chief criticism, however, is 
that the Introduction, in its attempts to dojus- 
tice to the Greek sources of the drama, fails to 
place a sufficiently strong emphasis upon the 
modern spirit pervading it. For after all, 
Iphigenie is essentially modern in spirit, in 
spite of the fact that it is Greek in subject and, 
as Buchheim adds in his Introduction, 

‘in the harmonious beauty ofthe pieceas a 
whole, in the calm dignity which pervades the 
action, and the unsurpassed majesty of the 
language.”’ 

Buchheim lays marked stress upon this mod- 
ernness of spirit: in so far, his Introduction 
seems to us better than that of the edition un- 
der review, in other respects the latter seems 
preferable. 

The notes occupy forty pages and are for 
the most part excellent. In extent they are 
twenty-four pages less than in Buchheim’s edi- 
tion, but will be found ample enough in near- 
ly everyinstance. In passing, attention should 
be called to the note upon line 341. It reads: 
‘‘dbringt inthe sense of gebdren with which 
it is etymologically connected.’’ We know 
of no such connection between dbringen and 
gebiren. 

A bibliography closes the volume. The text 
is that of the Weimar edition. 

The print is superior to the text of the 
Buchheim edition, by reason of the greater 
length of line attendant upon better spacing, 
although, on the other hand, the type, while 
clear, is inferior in point of blackness both to 
the Buchheim and the admirable Weimar edi- 
tion. 

The general make-up of the book is agree- 
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able, and, taken all in all, the new edition is a 
highly creditable one. 

A few typographical errors have been 
noted: Introduction, p. xxv,onef o for one of; 
Notes, p. 98, Gr.—for Gr. Guyyorvor; p. 105, 1. 
319 for 321; p. 109, 1. 421, Artimis for Arte- 
mis ; p. 116, 1. 765, for 766; p. 122, 1. 1094, Er- 
Siihit for Erfallt. 


W. A. ADAMs. 
Yale University. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

An English Grammar for the Use of High 
School, Academy, and College Classes, by 
W. M. BASKERVILL and J. W. SEWELL. 
New York: 1896. 

Messrs. BASKERVILL and SEWELL are to be 

congratulated on the excellence of their Exg- 

lish Grammar. They consider grammar as 
an historic growth, and their treatment is log- 
ical in that it is historical. While the learner 
is spared the infliction of details necessary to 
a more technical knowledge of modern gram- 
mar, he is yet given such a view of the history 
of certain forms as will enable him to grasp 
with readiness their signification at the pres- 
entday. Thus the relation between the sin- 
gular and plural of the third personal pronoun 
is brietly stated, so that the pupil may see the 
cause of the present difference in form. Sim- 
ilar examples of this wise reference to histori- 
cal development are seen in the treatment of 
the forms of irregular comparison, the use of 
the present for the future tense, and the irregu- 
lar conjugation of strong and weak verbs. The 
statement that ‘‘dad and 7/7 were borrowed 
from the Norse ’”’ is only half true; 7/7 is Norse, 
but dad probably comes from A.-S. gebeded 

(see The Oxford Dict.). 

The many examples quoted are taken from 
‘the leading or ‘standard’ literature of mod- 
ern times; that is, from the eighteenth century 
on. This /iterary English is considered the 
foundation on which grammar must rest.’’ 

‘* Spoken or colloquial English ”’ is also quoted 

to show certain phases of development, and 

specimens ofsurvivalin modern speech. The 
standard quotations are almost invariably from 
the best authors, but one must object to 7he 

Critic as being considered a standard, espe- 

cially when it is held responsible for such a 





sentence as this: ‘‘The Messrs. Harper have 
done the more than generous thing by Mr. Du 
Maurier.’’ The specimens of colloquial Eng- 
lish are suchas have acquired very general use 
in vulgar speech, and admit of a more or less 
general classification; such are the use of the 
nominative for the objective, as ‘‘ between you 
and /,”’ the objective for the nominative, as 
‘* Whom they agree was rather nice looking,”’ 
etc. 

The book is divided into three parts; i. The 
Parts of Speech, and Inflection; ii. Analysis of 
Sentences; iii. The Uses of Words, or Syntax. 

A very good feature of the Grammar is the 
clearness of the definitions. The authors 
generally begin with an illustrative example, 
in order that they may the more readily lead 
up to what they intend to define; the pupil 
has in his mind the concrete functions of the 
abstract conception. Thus, in the treatment of 
Nouns, a sentence is quoted containing illus- 
trations of the principal kinds of nouns, which 
are explained in relation to their signification. 
The pupil is now ready to understand the 
definition. 

The distinction between the verbal noun, 
and the participle and gerund is carefully 
observed. In many older Grammars a false 
distinction was made to exist between the 
verbal noun and the gerund. 

In the treatment of Gender, the illogical 
classes of ‘‘neuter gender’’ and ‘‘common 
gender ’’ are done away with, by considering 
gender as founded on sex; where the sex is 
not known by the word itself, or by some 
other word in the immediate context, the word 
is said to be not of ‘‘common gender ’”’ but a 
‘neuter noun.”’ Thus in ‘A little chz/d shall 
lead them,”’ cAi/d is aneuter noun; butin “A 
curious chi/d applying to is ear,’ child is 
masculine gender, because the pronoun A7s 
denotes the male sex. 

Person is not now regarded as a distinction 
ofnouns. The older method of considering 
the noun as being of the same person as the 
pronoun with which it is in apposition, is no 
longer tenable. Nor is it proper to regard all 
nouns as ofthe third person. The three per- 
sons are preserved by our authors for the per- 
sonal pronouns, though the third person is 
paradoxical. 
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The frequent reference to early modern 
English justifies the criticism that which in 
the Bible refers to persons, though in present 
English ‘‘ it refers to animals, things, or ideas, 
not to persons.’? Thus “Our Father, which 
art in Heaven,” Luke xi, 2. 

The parsing of the relative what, as fulfilling 
merely one function, is more logical than con- 
sidering it as being ¢hatwhich. Both methods 
are given here with, however, a preference for 
the former. 

The remark that ‘in early modern English, 
as was used just as we use ¢hat or which, not 
following the word such ’’ is an over-statement. 
It is doubtful whether as was ever established 
as a relative. 

In the lists of strong and weak verbs, the 
following forms, which occur in the literature 
of early modern English, are omitted: digged, 
drave (pret.), ho/den (p.p.), spake (pret.) stank 
(pret.), catched, shredded, stringed (p.p.), sware 
(pret.), writ (p. p.), builded. 

In the discussion of s## and se?, the intran- 
sitive use of se/, as ‘‘ his eyes sef in his head,”’ 
may be explained by the reflexive use; we 
still say ‘‘ Se¢ yourself to work.’’ In the 
expression ‘‘the sun has seé,’’ there is prob- 
ably the influence of se¢t/e; the Anglo-Saxon 
has ‘‘sunne on seé/e sie,’’ ‘‘ sah to setle,’’ and 
in Middle English we find ‘‘ Til pe sunne wes 
setled to reste.”’ 

In their treatment of Adverbs (p. 183), our 
authors say that ‘‘sometimes an adverb may 
modify a noun ora pronoun.’’ Thus in the 
sentence, ‘the young man reveres men of 
genius, because, to speak truly, they are 
more himself than he is,’ more is an adverb 
modifying himse/f. But this violates the 
function of the adverb, which can modify only 
a verb, an adjective, oranotheradverb. More, 
in this sentence, modifies the predicate are 
himself; its position before himself gives it 
the appearance of modifying the pronoun. So 
may be explained a/fogether, in ‘‘nor was it al- 
together nothing,’’ which modifies the predi- 
cate was nothing ; almost, in ‘‘joy is almost 
pain,’’ which modifies the predicate is pain ; 
exactly, in ‘‘is exactly that of Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner,’’ which modifies the predicate 
is that of, etc.; and incidentally in ‘*he was 
incidentally newsdealer,’”’ which also modifies 








the predicate. These cases are all clear, and 
they owe the peculiar meaning to the order of 
words, to a device of rhetoric, not a principle of 
grammar. Ad/most, in ‘‘ tothe almost terror,’’ 
is an adverb used as an adjective, on the an- 
alogy of the adverbs of time used adjectively, 
a Greek construction taken up in English, as 
‘* our offen infirmities.’’ 

The second instance is not so easy. “Is it 
only poets. . . . who live with nature?”’ In 
this instance there is no special difficulty in 
regarding only as the modifier of is poets; 
but, if we take an example in which the verb 
is of greater significance than is, we shall 
see the full force of the contention of our 
authors. Thus, ‘‘I borrowed on/y the book.”’ 
Here the meaning is that the book was all 
that I borrowed. If on/y preceded borrowed, 
it would mean that, in relation to the book, I 
did nothing but borrow it. In the latter case, 
only manifestly modifies borrowed; what does 
it modify in the former? Apparently, book: 
yet, if it modifies d00% and nothing else, it 
must be an adjective—or our grammatical dis- 
tinctions might as well not exist. If it is an 
adjective, it must convey a complete idea and 
be independent of the verb; yet we do not get 
its full meaning till the verb is taken into con- 
sideration: in other words, on/y is distributed 
between dorrowed and book, and must be con- 
sidered as an adverb, modifying the verb in its 
relation to the object. This, of course, is to 
be distinguished from the use of om/y as a 
modifier of the whole sentence, when it would 
signify that borrowing the book was the only 
thing I did in this instance. So, in the sen- 
tence, ‘‘only poets live with nature,’’ on/y is 
likewise an adverb of limitation or degree, 
limiting by distribution poets and Hive with 
nature. 

This and that in ‘*‘ this much”’ and ‘ ¢hat 
much ’”’ are properly regarded by our authors 
as adverbs: they correspond to the adverbial 
(the old instrumental) use of the article. 

The troublesome subject of the prepositions 
is treated with clearness and precison, and is 
illumined by numerous illustrations. A very 
good chapter is that called ‘‘ words that need 
watching.’’ These words are ¢hat, what, but, 
as, like. Like is either an adjective, as ‘‘that 
face, ike summer’s ocean,”’ or a subordinate 
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conjunction of manner, as ‘“‘he grows frantic 
and beats the air dike Carlyle.’”’ Nothing is 
said as to the government of the following 
word, unless we are to infer that the adjective 
retains the governing power it had in Anglo- 
Saxon, which is, indeed, the case, and that 
the conjunction takes the same case after as 
before it. 

Under the adverbial use of the participle, 
the pupil is cautioned against regarding a par- 
ticipial phrase as necessarily adjectival. Thus 
in the sentence, ‘‘ the letter of introduction, 
containing no matter of business, was speedily 
run through,”’ the clause in italics is adverbial. 
But does it not qualify /e¢éer, and must not 
containing be parsed as a participle agreeing 
with de¢fer? We make the sentence ‘the let- 
ter, which contained no matter, etc.,’’ and, 
though the idea is plainly that the letter was 
speedily run through decause it contained no 
matter of business, ye? this clause must be 
analyzed as adjectival. An attributive clause 
may express relations of cause, time, place, 
etc. 

In the sentence, ‘‘ he went several times to 
England, where he does not seemto have at- 
tracted any attention,” are our authors correct 
in regarding the italicized clause as adverbial? 
Does it not rather modify Auzg/and, and must 
it not, therefore, be an adjectival clause, and 
equal to ‘‘ in which country, etc. ’’? 

The points of disagreement between the re- 
viewer and his authors are, for the most part, 
insignificant. In its plan and execution, in its 
definitions and illustrations, this book fulfills 
all the requirements of the purpose it is in- 
tended to serve, and deserves a most favorable 
reception from the schools and colleges of 
this country. — 

Jas. W. TupPER. 
Philadelphia. 





ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


Untersuchungen zur Englischen Lautge- 
schichte, von KARL LuIcK: 8vo, pp. xvi, 334. 
Strassburg: K. J. Triibner, 1896. 

Mucu water will flow down the Rhine yet be- 

fore the completion, humanly speaking, of 

every chapter of the history of English sounds 
down to our own day; before the story is told 








—one coherent story—of the outer and inner 
phonetic life of successive or co-existent liter- 
ary languages and strata, of Old, Middle and 
Modern English dialects, of the relations of 
each of these to the rest, and the bearing of 
all of them on the genesis and growth of mod- 
ern standard English. Much as has been 
achieved since Ellis’ great work placed the 
phonological study of English on a scientific 
basis less than thirty years ago—Z. £. P., vols. 
i, ii, 1869; iii, 1870; iv, 1874; v, 1889—a glance 
at Sweet and Kluge (H. £. S. 1888, Grdr. i, 
1891) suffices to show how many gaps need to 
be filled in order to prepare the way for rela- 
tively true insight into the factors and pro- 
cesses of sound-change during the whole 
course, and over the whole area, of English 
speech. 

The modern period especially is still largely 
unexplored, althongh, thanks to Ellis, such 
exploration has become in no small degree 
either merely a work of corroboration, of cor- 
rection in details, of extension, or an exami- 
nation of a vast body of carefully verified evi- 
dence. We know most about the one dialect 
raised by special circumstances above the 
rest, the language of literature and education ; 
its precise origin, however, the rate and chro- 
nology of change, the manner in which it 
spread over a continuously widening area 
and attained to supremacy at last, the modifi- 
cations it underwent in consequence of dialect 
mixture—these are questions the answers to 
which can at present be only partial and ten- 
tative. Least understood, for reasons not far 
to seek, is the historical development of the 
sound-systems of modern dialects. Yet the 
main key to the problems just mentioned 
must presumably be sought here, while light 
on the affiliation of existing varieties of pro- 
nunciation with their ME. prototypes would 
clear up ME. dialectal conditions, make 
an adequate conception possible of English 
speech in its unity and diversity, and greatly 
enrich and deepen our knowledge of linguistic 
laws in general. 

Every student of English phonology will, 
therefore, heartily welcome Luick’s brilliant 
attempt to treat, from the points of view indi- 
cated, a cardinal portion of the vowel-system 
in dialects still existing in England. Nor is it 
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too much to say that no one interested in lin- 
guistics will read these Uniersuchungen with- 
out being amply and substantially repaid. 
The book is, indeed, a notable contribution to 
philological literature, whether we have in 
mind the kind of sound-phenomena of which it 
gives the first historico-comparative treatment; 
or the special solutions of specific problems 
old and new, together with many new lines of 
inquiry, as well as points of departure, merely 
suggested; or the methods and criteria dis- 
cussed and applied ; or the fine example fur- 
nished not only of the conduct, butalso of the 
external form of an investigation; or, finally, 
the wealth of suggestion and stimulation due 
to Luick’s power of both induction and 2 
priori construction, conjoined with his delib- 
erate effort to see details in their largest re- 
lations in order to push beyond partial results 
and particular laws to the most general laws 
and unifying principles. 

These researches fall into two groups. The 
specific aim of the first is to trace—within the 
limits of the Germanic element—the modern 
dialectal development of the ME. long vow- 
els <OE. longs, and a, ¢, o in open syllables, 
together with the closely related history of 
such ME. diphthongs as ax, ai, et, and to as- 
certain further how far this development will 
serve to explain extra-dialectal conditions 
both of earlier periods and of modern literary 
English. With the results obtained for points 
of departure, the second set of enquiries sup- 
plements the first, dealing as it does with the 
mooted question of quantitative and qualita- 
tive modifications of ¢and # in open syllables. 

Outside of z and z, little account is taken of 
quantity since every living dialect clearly at- 
tests the general character of the great OE. and 
EME. quantitative movements, while subse- 
quent changes, so far as they are traceable at 
present, are confined to isolated instances and 
hence do not affect the main course of events. 
In other respects,too,the boundary lines of the 
field of search were fixed less by arbitrary se- 
lection than by the very complex nature of the 
facts themselves. As was to be expected, 
these facts made it impossible to bring to 
light and explain the quantitative changes of 
one ME. long vowel without establishing, not 
merely the absolute value or values of its 





modern equivalents in any one dialect, but 
their relative values as well, that is their posi- 
tion with reference to neighboring sounds in 
the same sound-system. The study of one 
one problem, accordingly, necessitated the 
solution of another until the circle of closely 
interconnected phenomena was complete. 
Hence the inclusion of ME. diphthongs, ex- 
cept gu, eu, oi, ut, and the exclusion of the 
Romance element save # Again, one dialect 
interprets another. Only the comparative 
working over of large areas of material can 
assure safe conclusions. Moreover, several 
stages of the same process are found to exist 
side by side in different dialects. The geo- 
graphical limits of the investigation must, 
therefore, embrace not one dialect here and 
another there, but all of them. 


In accordance with the comprehensive pur- 
pose of the book, and in keeping with the 
wisely chosen inductive mode of procedure, 
the treatment of each vowel, or vowel-group, 
subdivides itself, where practicable, into a 
series of distinct consecutive steps. The first 
consists, of course, in the critical sifting of 
modern equivalents for ME. sounds, and in 
grouping them according to kind and geo- 
graphical distribution. Next follows the at- 
tempt to discover the course, the causes and 
the chronology of development. The bearings 
of the conclusions reached on the pronuncia- 
tion and the vocabulary of English constitute 
the object of the third step. The fourth is 
concerned with backward inferences as to 
older or general conditions and processes; for 
example, the rounding of OE. 4, the relation 
between ¢ and ¢, etc. Under the modest 
heading ‘‘Schlussbemerkungen,”’ these various 
results are correlated and final far-reaching 
deductions made. 

Such a programme, it is needless to say, if 
conceived at all, could not have been carried 
out, even in part, before the appearanee of the 
“Existing Phonology of English Dialects,”’ vol. 
v of Early English Pronunciation. Here are 
minute analyses, recorded in the same exact 
symbols, of dialect sounds representing more 
than eleven hundred places of England and 
the Lowlands of Scotland, analyses comprising 
the same classified word lists, which, exclusive 
of words of Romance origin, contain seven hun- 
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dred and twelve Germanic words whose OE. 
or Norse forms are known. The data thus 
gained are grouped in a way to facilitate fur- 
ther comparison; the areas and lines of demar- 
cation, traced on dialect maps, more than sug- 
gest the connection with the ME. distribution. 
Ellis’ work, accordingly, supplies the base of 
operation, which is strengthened by three 
special treatises, —Elworthy’s ‘‘Dialect of West 
Somerset’’ (7rans. Phil. Soc. 1875-6)—a genu- 
inely Southern type; Murray’s ‘‘Dialect of the 
Southern Counties of Scotland”’ (Trans. Phil. 
Soc. 1870-73)—a genuinely Northern type; and 
more valuable than either, Joseph Wright’s 
exhaustive and historical Grammar of the 
Dialect of Windhill (Engl. Dial. Soc. 67, Lon- 
don 1892)—a representative of the Northwest 
Midland. On the whole Luick keeps close to 
Ellis also in the method of presentation. That 
he does not use ‘‘dialectal paleotype,”’ 
save where a more exact notation is needed 
than that required by vowel types, can only 
meet with approval. His departure from Ellis 
in arranging his material according to ME. in- 
stead of OE. values, is abundantly justified by 
the gain in simplicity and lucidity alone (cf. 
Luick’s remarks Anglia Beiblatt iv, p. 162). 
For the historical reconstruction no important 
monographs, dissertations, etc., have been ne- 
glected. The principal sources, enumerated 
and critically discussed in the very valuable 
methodological introductions, are 1. the dia- 
lectal writings, of which but few, outside of 
Scotland, are later than the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, 2. transcriptions of dialect, 
in Elizabethan dramas—mostly vague and 
clumsy hints, 3. the grammarians of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
who directly or indirectly contribute more 
evidence than has been utilized hitherto, and 
4. the analogies afforded by the literary lan- 
guage. The second part (z-, w-,) is largely the 
outcome of an examination by Luick himself 
of more than one hundred thousand ME. 
rimes from the Cursor Mundi, and other 
documents both North- and South-Humbrian. 

This brief résumé of available evidence 
shows how much is left to conjectural reason- 
ing and how many the sources of error. But 
the latter diminish in number where only the 
typical features of development are sought, 





while the former is rendered less dangerous 
by the fact that the ME. and Mod. E. termini 
being given, the connecting links can often be 
determined by a comparison of dialects and 
by general phonetic considerations. The chan- 
ces of achieving something more than an airy 
network of guesses are reinforced in this case 
by Luick’s comprehensive grasp of details, his 
mastery of phonetic principles, and his ability 
to keep all the factors involved present while 
attending to one. If many essential particu- 
lars that went into the making of the table 
given on p. 310seem possible rather than proba- 
ble, and the statement ‘ Ae. 7- und #- wurden 
im Nordhumbrischen vor dem Ende des 13. 
Jahrhunderts zu é@ und @ gedehnt”’ probable 
rather than certain, future research has been 
provided, to say the very least, with a 
thoroughly scientific and systematic account 
of possible explanations. 

Instead of singling out details from a whole 
whose parts are so firmly knit together, it will 
be more just to the ultimate aims of the author 
to give an epitome, in part, of his final syn- 
theses and deductions. The first amounts to 
a sketch, complete in outline, of the evolution 
of the modern English vowel-system as a 
whole. 

The organic isolative changes affecting two 
large ME. groups, one North-Humbrian, the 
other South-Humbrian, are due in the last 
analysis to only a few great causative tenden- 
cies. They are: 

1. The general advance of 2, dto7,#. In 
consequence the latter are elbowed out of 
their respective positions and become diph- 
thongs of the az and au type, whence proba- 
bly the monophthonging of the ME. a7, ou, au, 
while ME. 07, uz, eu, gu, remain diphthongs. 

2. The general movement of @ (2 participat- 
ing only to a limited extent) toward the vowel 
extreme. The direct result is that ME. 2 is 
pushed on toward i and often reaches this 
sound, especially where the place of 7 becomes 
vacant; that is, where 7<ME. ¢ is diphthonged 
(for example, 26, 31 on Ellis’ map). Where 
ME. é occupies the vowel extreme, ME. ¢ usu- 
ally moves into the same position, only in dia- 
lects retaining @ and % as monophthongs or 
substituting for the former the levelled equiv- 
alent of ME. az. ME. 9, probably because 
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symmetrical with respect to 2, falls in with 
these changes and advances toward #. But it 
does not keep pace with ?, presumably because 
free from being crowded itself. Hence the fre- 
quent generation of a new symmetry out of 
ME. 4a and 2. The first components of diph- 
thongs, it should be added, share the fortunes 
of corresponding long vowels. 

Two other primary tendencies, less general 
than the foregoing, enter as differentiating 
factors—‘‘ blunting ”’ and ‘‘ sharpening.’’ 

3. ‘Blunting’’ (Abstumpfung), that is the 
diphthonging of the values ¢ and g by reduc- 
ing the last half of each to one of the mixed 
sounds. # becomes ¢7; 0 becomes oa. This 
movement sets in earliest in the North and 
adjoining parts of the Midland Division, where 
its results are found as early as the last de- 
cades of the sixteenth century. In the South 
and the East, it belongs to the second quarter 
of the seventeenth. Here and there it repeats 
itself. @ corresponds everywhere to ME. 9; 
¢ to ME. 2 only in the Midland Division and a 
small portion of the North. In Southern 
Scotland, together with the larger part of the 
North, and in the South and East, it corre- 
sponds to ME. &. Unaffected by the change 
are the larger part of the Lowlands and many 
districts in the East. Under the influence of 
the second great impulse, ga, 9a, become ¢a, 
oa, further modified by combinative changes 
into 77, ua or back to ga, oa. One member of 
the series of monophthongs being removed, 
ME. 4 or ¢ pass on towards the vowel extreme, 
mostly occupied by ME. @, without coincidence 
of any two of these vowels. 

4. ‘Sharpening ’”’ (Zuspitzung), that is, the 
diphthonging of the values é, 6, by a slight 
raising of the tongue, with increased rounding 
for 6. é becomes ez; 6 becomes ou. @ corre- 
sponds throughout to ME. @; dtoME. ¢. The 
change occurs especially in the East and 
where blunting does not take place. Com- 
pared with the latter its area is small and, to 
judge from standard English, far more recent. 

To these four independent impulses it may 
be necessary to add a fifth—the unrounding of 
u, unless this proves to be causally connected 
with the back modification of ME. 0, itself 
perhaps occasioned by the fronting of a. 

Combinative influences aside, the great di- 





versity of modern products, is chiefly deter- 
mined 1. by differences in the ME. basis of 
development, 2. by differences in the points 
of time at which the same impulse manifests 
itself, variations in the rate of change and in 
the time relations of one movement toanother, 
and 3. by the interplay of the tendencies 
enumerated. 

Luick’s conspectus of the kinds and stages 
of vowel change in the dialect of Windhill, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, serves well to 
illustrate the preceding generalizations so far 
as they relate to long sounds. ¢7, 07, ui, how- 
ever, are not examples of ‘‘sharpening,’’ but 
of special local developments (see Table p. 
310). 

And what of the relation of English dialects 
to the history of the literary language? As 
early as the fourteenth century, writers north 
of the Humber line begin to avoid rimes pecu- 
liar to the vernacular as compared with South- 
Humbrian speech. They goevenastep farther 
and substitute southern usage, as when OE, 
i-, u-, (North. 2, 6,) are joined with 7, wu, and 
is introduced for @<OE. @. Mutatis mutandis 
the same holds true within the South-Humbrian 
dialect group. A growing sense that another 
dialect is superior to the native idiom, avoid- 
ance of certain peculiarities that come to be 
looked upon as provincial, and the adoption 
instead of what is felt to be less rude, as well 
as more general, these were the initial steps 
toward a common literary medium. 

That the vowel-system of incipient literary 
English was typically South-Humbrian is, of 
course, well known; that it belonged to the 
Southeast Midland, (Ellis’ East), is corrobo- 
rated by the fluctuations between 2 and @ for 
OE. @<Germ. @, Goth. @. Elsewhere the 
Midland had @ and the western part of the 
South @. Whether and to what extent it 
shared the characteristics of the eastern part 
of the South is at present not ascertainable. 
But clearly North-Humbrian are such forms as 
beetle, cleepe, evil, gleed, sieve, speir, week, 
weet, weevil, door, wood, and creek, peel 
(vb.), sleek, brook (vb.), etc., which probably 
came in during the fifteenth century. 

Within the limits of the specifically modern 
period of development, the literary language 
is in substantial agreement with the eastern 
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dialect group. Neither has “‘blunting,’”’ which 
process, however, may possibly have had 
something to do with the introduction of the 
spelling ¢a and oa; both have ‘“‘sharpening.” 
Common to both and the South is the new 
symmetry between ME. @ and 9. The con- 
flicting testimony of the earlier grammarians 
concerning the pronunciation of ME. @ and az 
reflects, not the struggle between the old and 
the new in the same dialect, but the difference 
between the more progressive East and South 


and the more conservative Midland (cf. Anglia 


xiv, 268). 

Dialectal influence reveals itself further in 
a number of more or less isolated elements 
introduced at various times. In the sixteenth 
century the region north of the Humber con- 
tributes swoon, woo, wee, probably also roe, 
<hroga, and diphthongal ez in either. In the 
second half of the seventeenth century the @ 
sound of broad, groat, bought, brought, etc., 
enters from the western part of the South; the 
same is true of wv in one, once. Key with the 
sound corresponding to ME. ¢g belongs to the 
West Midland. The @ in break, great, steak, 
yea, which first shows itself in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, probably comes from 
the Southwest. To this list must be added 
the North-Humbrian sixteenth and seventeenth 
century variants with @, 6 for OE. 7-, w-, in 
such words as above, love, some, come, son, 
etc. 

Enough has been said to show the import- 
ance of this work to the student of Modern 
and Middle English Phonology. To the stud- 
ent of sound change in general, Luick’s pene- 
trating analyses of the relations between 
single sounds as such and of causal connec- 
tions between their apparently spontaneous 
changes, will be especially welcome. His ex- 
planations of the displacement of one sound 
by another, and of the tendency toward sym- 
metry, constitute a valuable addition to the 
body of general principles as formulated by 
Paul and Sweet. And whether or not future 
labors in the same field will lead to the con- 
viction that we know less than we thought we 
did, it will hardly be wholly premature for us— 
‘‘uns an der Einfachheit und Durchsichtigkeit 


der Zusammenhange zu erfreuen, mit einer 
Art dsthetischen Wolgefallens die saubere 





Abgrenzung des ungestérten Lautwandels zu 
verfolgen und die strenge Gesetzmissigkeit, 
der sich die Einzelfalle unterordnen, hier 
ebenso zu bewundern wie sonst im Wirken 
der Natur ’”’ (p. 322). 

ALExis F. LANGE. 
University of California. 








THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
‘WALPURGISNACHT.’ 


To THE Epitrors oF Mop. Lana. Nores. 


Sirs :—In the March number of the Notes 
Mr. Clyde B. Furst tries his hand upon the 
“theillose Verwirrung,’’ as Erich Schmidt calls 
it, which is presented by the chronology of 
the love-tragedy in Faust. I have readin a 
teachable mood the passages in which he 
pays his respects to me, but I am unable to 
see that he has really squared the circle. 
What he does is to offer an explanation which 
would be very good indeed, and very obvious 
withal,—if only there were nothing to explain. 
In other words he dodges the central crux of 
the whole matter,—the ibermorgen of 1. 3662. 
He thinks it ‘‘ not inconceivable that the word 
may have an indefinite future meaning,’ al- 
though he has been “ unable to find any other 
instances of such use.’’ Probably he will 
continue unable to find them, but even if he 
should meet with better success than I antici- 
pate, the proposed interpretation would have 
to be ruled out of court in view of the preced- 
ing words of Mephistopheles: 

So spukt mir schon durch alle Glieder 
Die herrliche Walpurgisnacht. 

These lines point clearly to a Walpurgis- 
Night which is just ahead,—near enough to 
account for Mephisto’s ‘Rammelei.’ Or would 
Mr. Furst teach that the devil feels the elec- 
tric thrill of the great festival several months 
in advance? 

It is thena fixed datum, if anything in Faust 
can be fixed by words, that the Valentin-scene 
takes place just before the Walpurgis-Night. 
Now suppose we adopt Mr. Furst’s supposi- 
tion, which is one that has probably occurred 
to every careful reader of the poem, and was 
thoroughly pondered by me when I was writ- 
ing my Introduction; the supposition ,namely, 
that the Walpurgis-Night is that of the year 
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following the one in which the /iaison begins. 
The inference must then be that at the time of 
her brother’s death Gretchen is on the verge 
of motherhood, if not already a mother. This 
is thinkable, though for obvious reasons one 
would rather not think it. But now the nex? 
scene, with the tell-tale lines 3790-3, clearly 
refers to an earlier time and yet at this time 
Gretchen has on her conscience the death of 
both mother avd brother. Else why the late 
insertion of the line 


Auf deiner Schwelle wessen Blut? 


What do we gain then, so far as rational 
chronology is concerned, by pressing any 
particular supposition concerning the Wal- 
purgis-Night? We get a tweedledum in 
place ofa tweedledee. The fact remains that 
as the text stands, and if language is not to 
be twisted out of its obvious import, the se- 
quence ofthe scenes can not be fitted into a 
natural order of events. 

And now, what of it? What attitude shall a 
critic of the poem assume with regard to that 
fact? Mr. Furst seems to think that he is 
coming to the rescue of Goethe’s artin Faust? 
by trying to prove it consistent with the laws 
of time and space. But since the poem as a 
whole is undeniably a dream-world in which 
the impossible is taken as a matter of course, 
why should we care very much whether a 
particular part of it is humanly possible or not? 
Let me close this letter with an imaginary 
conversation @ da Landor, between Goethe 
and Eckermann: 


‘* Heute bei Goethe zu Tische. Ich dusserte 
einige Bedenken in Betreff der Chronologie 
der Liebestragédie im Faus¢, indem ich ihn 
darauf aufmerksam machte, dass die Scene, 
welche Valentins Tod darstellt, offenbar am 
29 April eintrete und deninach die hohe 
Schwangerschaft Gretchens  voraussetzen 
miisse; wogegen die darauf folgende Dom- 
scene ganz bestimmt auf einen friiheren Zu- 
stand deute und trotzdem eine Anspielung auf 
den Tod des Bruders enthalte. ie haben 
Excellenz das eigentlich gemeint? fragte ich. 

Goethe antwortete, indem er mich mit 
grossen Augen anblickte: Wie kommt man auf 
solche wunderliche Gedanken? Mein Faust 
ist doch kein Beitrag zur Obstetrik. Genug; 
den Poeten bindet keine Zeit.’’ 


CALVIN THOMAS. 
Columbia University. 





‘WALPURGISNACHT,’ 
To Tue EpitTors oF Mop. Lanc. NOTEs, 


Sirs:—A reading of Professor Thomas’s 
communication in this issue of Mop. LANG. 
Notes has not caused me to alter my con- 
clusion with regard to the chronology of the 
Walpurgisnacht in Fausé, as expressed in the 
March number of the Notes. The single ob- 
jection brought forward by Professor Thomas 
is based upon an unwarranted inference, 
namely, ‘‘that at the time of her brother’s 
death Gretchen is on the verge of motherhood, 
if not already a mother.”’ 

It has been suggested by Professor Bright 
that it may be possible to accept my conclusion 
(that the Walpurgisnacht to which Mephisto- 
pheles conducts Faust occurred in the year fol- 
lowing that in which the love story of the 
drama took place) without supposing for the 
tibermorgen of line 3662 any interpretation 
other than the literal one. He suggests that 
the abermorgen passage is to be understood 
literally as referring to the Walpurgisnacht of 
the first year, but that the action of the scene 
takes place upon the Walpurgisnacht of the 
second year, when Mephistopheles leads 
Faust to the Brocken festival, which has been 
dramatically anticipated by the iébermorgen 
passage and the line (2590) in the Hexenkiiche. 


CLyDE B. Furst. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


AMERICAN DIALECTS. 


To THE EpitTors oF Mop. LANG. NoTEs. 


Sirs: Ata recent meeting of the American 
Dialect Society a committee was appointed to 
supervise the reading of American books, for 
the purpose of collecting all words and uses 
of words not yet recorded in dictionaries. 
This is part of the larger work of the Society 
in gathering all dialectal material which repre- 
sents spoken and written usage in America. 
Such material will be eventually incorporated, 
it is hoped, in a compendious American Dia- 
lect Dictionary, similar to the English Dialect 
Dictionary now in course of publication. 

The reading of American books for this pur- 
pose has already begun, but the committee 
desires to secure more volunteers for this im- 
portant undertaking. The books to be read 
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include especially all dialect novels, as well as 
dialect stories and sketches in magazines or 
special volumes. Besides, American books of 
all sorts, particularly books of early date, may 
furnish valuable material. Any one who wish- 
es to assist in the reading is invited to address 
the chairman of ths committee, stating the 
book or books he wishes to undertake, or ask- 
ing for assignment of reading- Such volun- 
teers will receive a circular of directions, de- 
scribing a simple and uniform plan of collect- 
ing and reporting dialect words. 

The committee hopes to secure the codper- 
ation of teachers of English or other langua- 
ges in colleges and schools, of clergymen, and 
of people of leisure, who are interested in ob- 
serving peculiarities in language. The assist- 
ance of all such, as well as of any others who 
are willing to undertake the reading, is earn- 
estly solicited. 

To most readers of this circular, the impor- 
tance of such an enterprise need not be urged. 
The undertaking should appeal to all Ameri- 
cans, as contributing to settle the relations of 
English in Britain and America, and as show- 
ing the growth and development of the lan- 
guage upon American soil. Besides, the Dic- 
tionary which will doubtless grow out of the 
work of the American Dialect Society will be 
a reliable compendium of American usage, 
useful not only to this but to coming genera- 
tions. 

The committee consists of Professor Benj. I. 
Wheeler of Cornell University, Mr. E. H. Bab- 
bitt of Columbia, and the chairman whose 


name appears below. 
O. F. EMERSON. 
Western Reserve University. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








BRIEF MENTION. 


With its present number, the first of the 
seventh year, the scope of Dania is extended 
so as to include Danish literature as well as 
the Danish language and folk lore. To the 
previous staff of editors, consisting of Profs. 
Otto Jespersen,and Chr. Nvrop,has been added 
Cand. Verner Dahlerup, who will have special 
charge of the literature. The contents of this 
new number give ample promise that the past 





interest and usefulness of Dania will be sus- 
tained and that it will in part fill the vacancy 
left by the recent suspension of Museum. 


A complete review of The Student's Diction- 
ary of Anglo-Saxon, by Dr. Henry Sweet 
(Macmillan & Co., 1897), may be preceded by 
a brief mention of a book which deserves to 
be warmly welcomed everywhere. Here, in 
the author’s own words, is ‘‘the most trust- 
worthy Anglo-Saxon dictionary that has yet 
appeared.’’ This statement cannot be denied; 
here’s the novelty of an Anglo-Saxon diction- 
ary not marred by purile errors. 

But there are regrets, of which the chief one 
is occasioned by the editor’s excessive com- 
pression of his material. The devices for sav- 
ing space, good as they be, are painfully ob- 
trusive and almost beget a feeling of resent- 
ment. The student of English has been pay- 
ing ruinous tribute in the coin of patient and 
impatient waiting, and is now again compelled 
gomban gyldan to the publishers of the Bos- 
worth-Toller dictionary, because the larger 
work must not, at least not before its com- 
pletion, be superseded by another, we are now 
asked to be content to accept from competent 
hands the merest makeshift. The short- 
comings of this dictionary that will cause both 
disappointment and dissatisfaction are thus 
due to the mistaken policy of its publishers. 
Dr. Sweet need not be told, and his publishers 
should understand, that an Anglo-Saxon dic- 
tionary without ample ‘citations’ and ‘refer- 
ences ’ falls far below the initial demand of the 
student of Old English. 

The editor is apparently wholly to blame 
for the incompleteness of the ‘etymological ’ 
part of his work. The helpful bracketed hints 
are given in the most capricious manner; one 
may say that a good half of what might have 
been done in the way of indicating the origin 
and relationship of the words—one half of 
what every one expects to find in such a dic- 
tionary—has been left undone. In this mat- 
ter, therefore, Dr. Sweet’s book is sadly “ not 
up todate.”” Moreover, can any one conjecture 
why in the name of reason and good sense we 
cannot have in Dr. Sweet’s books the classes 
of the ablaut verbs given 7 the order adopted 
by the entire world of Germanic and Indoger- 
manic scholars ? 

The scholar uses a dictionary with pen in 
hand for marginalia. What a disappointment 
in store for hundreds who will find the first 
touch of the pen upon the margins of this book 
to run into a diffusive smudge ! 

But for the present let the stress be put 
upon the welcome fact that Dr. Sweet has 
given us the result of long and efficient effort 
to bring within the compass of a convenient 
record all known Anglo-Saxon words, For 
this unstinted thanks are due. 
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